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a because . .. the “Power of the Press’ in 
Pittsburgh is known. It is known to local advertisers. It is known to national advertisers. For the Press 
offers advertisers the ‘pick’ of Pittsburgh. Responsive readers—and readers who have money 
to spend. That's why the Press is First in Pittsburgh—and almost invariably first in the minds of space 
buyers who have STUDIED the Pittsburgh market . . . Such dominance is not accidental—it is proof 
of the ‘Power of the Press’’ in Pittsburgh . . . and the reason for its ‘habit of producing results. | 
THE POWER OF THE PRESS 
IN PITTSBURGH THE 
The Press carries more Automotive S 
advertising than any other p | ei S B U RG H p R E S 
Pittsburgh paper, and leads in 29 D 
out of 35 other classifications. A SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAI| ER 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPT. of SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 
(Media Records Inc., April) 930 PARK AVENUE «« «a « ae Are NEW YORK CiT¥ 
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Cities, Like Families, Have 


Take two cities, for example, in the same 
state..in effect, right next door to each other. 


Approximately the same size, apparently 
alike in sales opportunity, actually one of 
them shows a 40% greater sales potential 
than the other (from an analysis of 26 
statistical and descriptive factors). 


How can an advertiser concentrate his 
selling effort where results are most certain? 


By using Cosmopolitan. 


... for in the cities mentioned Cosmopoli- 
tan’s circulation is in proportion to the 
volume of business, not to population. 


Where buying habits are strongest Cos- 


mopolitan’s circulation is greatest. 


COSMOPOLITAN: A Class Magazine With More Than 1,600,000 Circulation 


Published every Saturd 


Entered as secon 


and copyrighted by SALES MANAGEMENT, INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. Subscription price, $4.00 4 year 
lass matter June 1, 1928, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., 


Buying Habits 


under the Act of March 3, 1879. Volume XXL. N 
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BIGELOW, 
KENT, 
WILLARD 


AND CO., INC. 


Consulting Engineers 

and Accountants— 

Merchandising 
Counselors 


Vv 
v 


Specialists 


in the coordination of 


Men, Money, Material, 
Machinery and Man- 


agement to produce 


adequate business 
profits. 


Many execulives are deter- 
mining the soundness of 
their merchandising man- 
agement by means of the 
Self Evaluation Chart of 
Merchandising Manage- 
ment prepared by Bigelow, 
Kent, Willard & Company, 
Inc. A copy of this Chart for V 
your own use will be for- V 

v 


warded upon request. 


park square 
building 
BOSTON 


Detroit News Yearbook—1930 


The Detroit News, for the sixteenth 
consecutive year, is well up in the money 
in the race for leadership in newspaper 
lineage. For each of these years it has 
been first, second or third of al] news- 
papers in this regard. According to the 
1930 figures its record of 32,653,502 lines 
in 1929 placed it first for the seventh year 
of these sixteen. Next came the New 
York Times with 32,162,870 lines, then 
the Chicago Tribune with 31,907,811. 
These were the only three newspapers 
carrying a total of more than thirty million 
lines. 

This feat is commemorated in a forty- 
page brochure known as the Detroit News 
Year Book—1930 which is replete with 
tables and charts on the Detroit market 
and the News’ coverage of that market. 

First we find population characteristics 
and a chart showing the growth of the 
motor car industry since 1911. Next, 
tables on the decrease in immigration and 
some more population figures. Next a 
picture of the Detroit trading territory and 
some data on its prosperity. Then some 
data on the other industries which help 
to support the area’s 2,046,952 people 
and among other data, figures showing 
how the circulation of the News has con- 
stantly kept pace with the increase in 
population. The cooperative methods of- 
fered to advertisers follow and finally the 
circulation of the News by counties in the 
State of Michigan and by towns over sev- 
eral nearby states and Canada. A brief, 
concise and not overly rapt account of one 
of the world’s big markets and one of the 
world’s best newspaper properties. 1 know 
because I was on the right side of its 
newspaper reporting staff myself (way back 
in the days when they had a morning 
News—created to take the place of the 
old morning and Sunday Tribune which 
they were folding up). And a great paper 
it was too, despite its reportorial staff. 
And believe it or not, I only recognized 
one man who was there when I was there, 
Harry Salsinger, the sports writer, then 
a star news reporter. 

Copies of this brochure are available 
from the Detroit News at Detroit (no 
foolin’). 


Journal vs. Sentinel 


It’s once in a blue moon that “S. O. S.” 
gets caught in a “boner.” But when he 
does it’s essentially a prize package. And 
there’s only one thing to do when it does 
happen—admit it as gracefully as possible, 
correct the error and start out afresh with 
the age-old resolution to “never let it hap- 
pen again.” 

We discovered after the book had gone 
to press that we had described a recent 
survey by the Milwaukee Journal entitled 
“Consumer Analysis of the Greater Mil- 
waukee Market” as the work of a deadly 
competitor, the Milwaukee Sentinel! 

Hence this correction and our expression 
of regret in the earliest possible issue. 


BY WALTER MANN 


“Once in a blue moon,” etc.— ‘never 
again,” etc., etc.—and apologies to our 
readers, and to the Journal. 


Looseleaf Data on the O. S. J. 


Between the slip-up on the Milwaukee 
Journal and the delay in reviewing the 
Ohio State Journal’s looseleaf presentation, 
“S. O. S.’s” face should be as red as the 
file tabs and the Croyden cover of this 
eight and a half by eleven (printed on one 
side only and fileable) collection of opin- 
ions and facts. The only alibi we can 
offer is that the delay was unavoidable. 

Well planned in many ways, its eighty- 
six pages are broken down into six red- 
tabbed sections as follows: ‘‘Editorial,” 
“Circulation,” ‘Market,’ ‘Other A. M.'s.” 
(morning papers), ‘National and Finan- 
cial” and “The Future.’ Each section has 
been printed on a different colored bond 
stock so that if anyone happened to drop 
the eighty-pages of text matter, they could 
put it back in the right section again with- 
out even batting an eyelash. 

But why on earth were the filing tabs 
punched for a ring binder and the informa- 
tion sheets left unpunched? And why 
printed only one one side of the sheet? Is 
this a collusion between the Ohio State 
Journal and the filing cabinet people or 
merely a darned good job of selling by a 
paper salesman? Of course, this really 
doesn’t harm the contents; they give a pic- 
ture of the Ohio State Journal which is 
nothing if not complete. 

The “Editorial” section is valuable and 
is as easy to read as the story of the Three 
Bears. The “Circulation’’ section is direct 
and to the point and sources are supplied 
(praise Allah!) whenever important data is 
given. 

The market data section is excellent 
(data sources also being fully given)— 
but is distinctly overshadowed by the data 
on the Journal. The section called “Other 
A.M.’s.” is a not too convincing mosaic 
of what morning papers in several other 
cities enjoy in the way of local depart- 
maental store advertising. They could have 
chosen better cities and much more con- 
vincing department store ads. The New 
York Times, for instance, doesn’t take a 
back seat for any of them when it comes 
to carrying department store and specialty 
advertising, nor for that matter does the 
Chicago Tribune. But probably _ they 
wanted cities in the Columbus, Ohio, siz¢ 
class. 

The section on national and financial 
advertising might also be improved both in 
scope and in detail. 

“The Future” is a section which in 
essence says that 1930 looks good to the 
O. S. J.—which they have already proved 
by the lavishness of their expenditure 10 
promotion material. Nineteen-thirty cet 
tainly ought to look good to the Ham- 
mermill Bond people too—if any great 
number of these eighty-six page sample 
books of their paper were printed and dis- 
tributed. 
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ONE of the smaller and newer 
concerns in the radio field 
that has made a singularly cred- 
itable showing in sales is the 
Philadelphia Storage Battery Com- 
pany. Their success is due in 
large measure to a sound, well- 
defined dealer policy. In_ the 
leading article in this issue, 
Harry Boyd Brown, national 
director of retail selling for 
Philco, presents an outline of this 
phase of the company’s sales 
work. 


* k * 


N_ exclusive interview with 

Senator Caraway in which he 
interprets the real motive behind 
the Caraway lobbying bill will 
appear in next week's issue of 
SALES MANAGEMENT. 


* * * 


IN its investigation of the rea- 
sons why _ salesmen fail to 
produce more business, the in- 
dustrial gas and manufacturers’ 
section of the American Gas 
Association, uncovered some un- 
usually interesting facts. What 
they learned, and the steps they 
are taking to help manufacturers 
overcome certain specific sales 
weaknesses, are Outlined on page 
532 of this issue. 
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Jacksonville alone gains 43.5 percent in population by the 1930 census; a substantial citizenship now od 
135,336, created by the operating needs of year-’round industry and commerce. Smaller cities gain up to es 
200 and 300 percent, as have country areas with working, all-year-buying farmers. Your advertising @ 


agency can tell you how this further assures the unequaled nosition of “Florida’s Foremost Newspaper.” 


The Florida Times-Union “FLA 


RURAL AND URBAN INCREASE /N 
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Where 


——— 


do we go from 


Ihere? 


LMA MATER bestows her blessing 
A and a sheepskin, and the world 
throws open to you a thousand 


roads to success. How far you will go, 
and how soon you will get there, depend 


a greal deal on how you will travel. 


It is wise, for example, to choose, as most 
successful people do, a motor car that 
reflects good taste and utmost yalue— 
a car with Body by Fisher. The style of 
Body by Fisher is always new and 
advanced, yet always in the best of taste. 


‘ “WW ([ 


Fisher Body construction of durable, 


rattle-proof wood-and-steel—and the 


many exclusively Fisher features for 


t, 


and safety, 


+ 
t, conv 


greater 


RSA assure you of extra value. Choose, then, 
OLOSMOBILE 


one of the General Motors cars whose 


emblems are shown here with the 
emblem Body by Fisher. They are the 
only cars equipped with Body by Fisher, 


amertiiltiich 


Fisher Bopy 
goes to college too 


With a product so striking in its design, color and 
beauty, another great manufacturer, knowing that 
youth and style go always together, has driven home 
his message wisely in the pages of College Humor 
Magazine. 


exploiting this market . . . Eastman Kodak, Gillette, 
Listerine, Parker Pen, Jantzen, Cadillac-LaSalle, 
Bradley . . . are but a few of many fine trade names 
just as familiar to college students as their own foot- 
ball stars. 

These advertisers are building customers for fifty 


And he whol ld of students | 
ER Se SERIE: Ee Oe See years to come, for they know where youth lives and 


ee 3 : we ; es 
Body by Fisher reads and buys ... in the pages of College Humor - 

There are countless other manufacturers who are Magazine. 
Coll geHumo : 
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230 
‘| ADVERTISING “BIRDIES” 
most 
- that 
lue— KILLFUL analysis and _ bril- 
po liant creative work can send 
mer your advertising drives straight 
d the down the fairway .. . but get- 
or ting into the sales cup at better 
ie than par is a job that calls for 
gs accurate putting. 
a It takes good follow-up to 

finish the job. Dealers, sales- 

men, branch offices must be 

kept on their toes. Window 
_ display activity must be stirred 

up. Timely information must be 

put into the hands and minds 

of the entire sales organization 

and outlets. 

To get jobs like this done 

consistently and economically, 
* executives in advertising and 

selling fields are using and recom- THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES COMPANY 
iia mending Multigraph equipment. Muliti- 1832 EAST 4oth STREET CLEVELAND, OHIO 
alle, graph campaigns are fine insurance THE MULTIGRAPH SALES COMPANY, LIMITED 
mes against losing on the green the advan- ne ee 
oot- tage gained in the fairways of business. Seen er 
fifty 
and 
mor 


FOR FINISHED CAMPAIGNS 


The MU/LTIGRAPIT 


The Addressing Multigraph writes the letter, fills in the name, address, and saluta- 
tion, signs the letter, and addresses the envelope all at one revolution of the drum. 


MANA GEMEN T 
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GROCER 
DRUG 
HARDWARE 


Salesmen:— 


The Worip-Herap has com- 
piled new, up to date, and very 
complete route books of Omaha 
and Council Bluffs—one of the 
grocery trade, and another of 
the drug trade and the hardware 
trade combined. They are free 
to salesmen covering the terri- 
tory and will be sent by mail if 
asked for. 


These lists will help salesmen to 
obtain thorough distribution, 
and thus to take full advantage 
of the remarkable consumer cov- 
erage given to the advertising of 
their products in the Wortp- 
Heratp—which is delivered by 
carrier to 84 per cent of the 


homes of Omaha. 


@ 


THE OMAHA 
WORLD-HERALD 


Nebraska's HOME Newspaper 


NET PAID CIRCULATION 
FIRST THREE MONTHS, 1930 
PUBLISHERS’ STATEMENT TO ABC 
128,011 DAILY 124,263 SUNDAY 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
National Representatives 


New York CHICAGO San FRANCISCO 


Los ANGELES 


DETROIT 


These most valuable booklets of the week will be sent free to 
executive readers who make a separate request for each one on their 


business letterheads. 
which publish them. 


Booklets will be mailed by the companies 


Address SALES MANAGEMENT, Inc., Reader’s Service Bureau, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Markets and Media 


Vancouver Business Conditions. A 
monthly report on business activity in 
British Columbia, issued by the Van- 
couver Sun, contains intelligent pre- 
dictions on business conditions and a 
comprehensive review of the month’s 
events. The June 5 news bulletin 
covers building activity, strong and 
weak factors in agriculture, employ- 
ment, reaction to U. S. tariff, mining 
production, aviation, Eastern trade, 
etc. 


Dallas, Texas, A. N. P. A. Standard 
Market Survey Form. Gives market 
factors including retail outlets, whole- 
sale outlets, population analysis, in- 
dicators of buying power, Dallas de- 
velopment plan, industries, transporta- 
tion facilities, trading area map, etc. 
Prepared by the Dallas News and 
Journal, 


Janesville, Wisconsin, Area Standard 
Market Survey Form. Discusses trad- 
ing area influences (with map to illus- 
trate), population, standard of living, 
industries, wholesale and retail trade 
outlook, labor situation, etc., of this 
unique independent market. Issued 
by the Janesville Gazette. 


Youngstown, Ohio, Standard Market 
Survey Form. Provides map of the 
city and one of the market area, con- 
cise summary of market facts, includ- 
ing geography, population, transporta- 
tion, trade outlets, buying power, in- 
dustry, finance, construction, etc. 
Youngstown, you may remember, 
ranked fourth in the country last year 
on spendable income per capita. 
Compiled by the Youngstown Tele- 


gram. 


Market Analysis of Half the Nation. 
The Louisville Foundation analyzed 
the marketing possibilities within a 
500-mile radius of Louisville (which 
is eighty miles southeast of the present 
center of population of the U. S.). 
This survey is designed for use by 
manufacturers seeking new plant loca- 
tions offering the combined advan- 
tages of production and distribution 


economy. Tabulated for each state or 
portion of a state within the 500-mile 
radius are thirty indices of marketing 
possibilities, among which are in- 
cluded such factors as population, in- 
come tax returns, bank deposits, auto- 
mobiles, wholesale and retail trade 
outlets, magazine circulation, farms, 
manufacturing, etc., etc. For those 
interested in less extensive marketing 
activities the 250- and 100-mile radial 
areas have been similarly analyzed. 


Radio 


What About Radio? An invaluable 
booklet on all phases of radio—from 
its history and development, coverage, 
value as an advertising medium on to 
planning a radio program. Gives spe- 
cific information, avoids generaliza- 
tion. Tables and charts include esti- 
mated number of radio sets by states, 
estimated percentages owned by popv- 
lation groups, three years’ growth in 
chain broadcast advertising, quarterly 
appropriations for chain broadcast ad- 
vertising, three years of broadcast ad- 
vertising by industries, etc., as well as 
a description of the service the H. K. 
McCann Company is equipped to 
render radio advertisers. 


Stationery 


Bond Paper Values and How to Judge 
Them. A booklet issued by Hollings- 
worth & Whitney which gives one 
way of cutting down office expense 
by the use of an “all purpose’’ bond 
which will serve excellently for cor- 
respondence, quantity mailings and 
office forms. 


Styling and Utility 

The Story of Modern Lacquer. The 
industrialist seeking to improve the 
appearance and durability of his prod- 
uct will do well to send for this book- 
let which tells how manufacturers of 
a great variety of merchandise are 
employing lacquer to beautify and pro- 
tect their products. Gives a list of 
products on which lacquer finishes are 
now used. 


rT e™ 


@ @ @ Construction contracts for the first five months 
of this year in the thirty-seven states covered by F. W. 
Dodge reports make these comparisons with the same 
period last year: Public works and utilities, up 21 per 
cent; residential, down 47 per cent; total, down 18 per 
cent. Taking the last five-year average as a basis of com- 
parison the changes are: Public works and utilities, up 
35 per cent; residential, down 55 per cent; total, down 
19 per cent. 


@ @ @ Cotton and wheat prices faded rapidly this 
week, the former to levels not seen since 1914 and the 
latter substantially under the dollar a bushel mark. The 
response of the Farm Board was to stop lending money 
on these products at a fixed price and return to its original 
policy of determining collateral values by cash market 
prices. 


@ @ @ Foreign trade in May decreased substantially 
in both branches, exports, amounting to $322,000,000, 
being about $10,000,000 less than in April and $63,000,- 
000 under those of May, 1929. Imports dropped off 
$23,000,000 from April to $285,000,000—$115,000,000 
less than in May, 1929. 


@ @ @ Meantime, anticipating the new duties, im- 
porters, as usual in such cases, have been rushing in foreign 
goods and emptying bonded warehouses. Last Saturday 
they brought in $11,000,000 worth, more than ten times 
the normal amount. 


@ @ @ Zenith Radio had operating earnings of $2,258 
in the year ended April 30 compared with $1,334,000 in 
the previous year. The net result was a deficit of $258,- 
000 compared with net income in 1929 of $1,100,000. 


@ @ @ The radio industry is bound to be stimulated 
by the “Radio Metropolis” which Rockefeller interests as- 
sociated with Radio of America are planning in New York 
at a cost of $250,000,000, designed to provide operating 
studios on a huge scale, great laboratories, large theaters, 
and the means of making available to listeners the per- 
formance of every musical and cultural entertainment 
worthy of a world audience. 


@ @ e@ The 1,060 chain systems which have reported 
to the Federal Trade Commission, it has just been an- 
nounced, operate 56,674 stores. Only 91 of these com- 
panies, having 48,650 stores among them, have as many 
as fifty each. Grocery chains numbering 262 have 38,421, 
145 shoe chains 4,213, seventy-two variety chains 3,594, 
twenty-four tobacco chains 3,328, and 104 drug chains 
1,554. Practically all the large chains have been heard 
from. As far as they go these are the first official figures 
On chains. 


@ @ @ Power companies in Mississippi which operate 
display rooms for retail sales of electric appliances, the 
state tax commissioner holds, are subject to the new sales 
tax law. He says he does not look for large dollar col- 


Significant News 
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lections under the law, but he does expect accurate and 
useful data on gross sales of all businesses in the state. 


@ ee A sales tax bill based on the new Kentucky 
law was introduced last week in the Louisiana house of 
representatives. Kentucky officials are trying to obtain 
judicial determination of the law in the state courts while 
the chains are working for a decision in the Federal courts. 


e@ @ e At the convention of the National Association 
of Retail Grocers this week the secretary-manager, C. H. 
Janssen, strongly urged the settling up of a national legis- 
lative bureau to watch the proceedings of law-making 
bodies in dealing with proposals touching retail food dis- 
tribution with a view to securing uniformity among laws 
on the subject. 


@ @ @ George D. Olds, Jr., president of the Grocery 
Manufacturers, advised the independent grocers to stop 
“wailing” against the chains and attend to their own job 
of making good. 


@ @ e April financing of automobile retail sales 
amounted to $144,258,000 advanced on 340,555 cars. In 
March the amount was $120,678,000 on 284,919 cars, and 
in April, 1929, $171,932,000 advanced on 378,790 cars. 


@ @ e General Motors’ sales to consumers in May 
were 131,817 cars, 22 per cent fewer than in May of last 
year; to dealers deliveries were 175,873, a decline of 30 
per cent. 


@ @ e@ The clothing trade is interested in the news 
that John David, New York chain of clothing stores, has 
announced its intention to displace Stein-Bloch nationally 
advertised clothing entirely with its own merchandise 
under private mark. David, it is said, spends more in 
local newspaper advertising than some of the national 
clothiers do in national advertising. The step is said to 
be not inconsistent with belief that national brands are 
best in other lines. 


@ e@ e A.M. Karagheusian, manufacturer of Gulistan 
rugs, in announcing an extension of its advertising to 
include New England, remarks: ‘Recovery from depres- 
sion can be brought about only by actual investment in 
promotion campaigns.” 


@ @ e Elgin National Watch announces that its net 
earnings in the four months ended April 30 were about 
half of the sum earned in the same period of last year, 
due in part to foreign competition inspired by abnormal 
importations anticipating the new duties, smaller sales 
volume, and larger promotion expenses. 


@ @ @ White Rock sales in May were up 19 per cent, 
and 10 per cent in the first quarter. These substantial 
gains were made while advertising was increased about 10 
per cent. 


Fertile Markets that Lie 
Beyond the Dealer’s Doorstep | 


Philco is teaching dealers to make 
the cold canvass a real part of their 
selling. 


URING the last few years 

new business has been created 
D to the extent of many millions 

of dollars by certain manu- 
facturers who have been prepared to 
give the retailer detailed guidance and 
instruction in all phases of store 
management and retail selling, empha- 
sizing in particular the development 
of outside merchandising—taking the 
store to the customer. 

These manufacturers have found it 
necessary to expend much educational 
effort, but when the work is properly 
done the results are amazing. For in- 
stance, on the first day of August, last 
year, one of our Philco retail dealers 
started in business here in Philadel- 
phia. In five months he had sold 
radio receiving sets to the volume of 
$145,000, with a showing of $16,681 
in profit. In seven months and a half 
his books showed approximately 


$250,000, of which about $40,000 
represented profit. 


BY HARRY BOYD BROWN 


This record, largely the result of 
excellent management and educational 
work, is the more remarkable when 
it is considered that the dealer’s orig- 
inal capital was $8,000, and that dur- 
ing this time there was much com- 
plaint from retailers in all lines about 
the depressed condition of the city’s 
business. However, it is true that this 
dealer's experience is above the aver- 
age, and that the results he has at- 
tained represent about the maximum 
of plus selling. 

The location of his store has made 
it necessary for him to procure prac- 
tically all of his business by sending 
his salesmen to the homes of his cus- 
tomers. But if his store were well 
located for retailing I am sure that 
plus selling by inside salesmen would 
have been responsible for at least 25 
per cent more business, and I could 
cite the experiences of hundreds of 
Philco dealers to prove that the inten- 
sive, comprehensive training of the 
retail salesman by the manufacturer is 
one of the greatest necessities of pres- 
ent-day merchandising. 

For every customer who is sufh- 
ciently interested to go to a dealer’s 
store with the expectation of buying a 
Philco radio set, we estimate that 
there are about 200 prospects who 
could be sold by the proper outside 
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National Director of Retail Selling, Philadelphia Storage Battery 
Company, Philadelphia 


One of the most significant developments in 
present-day retailing is the growing emphasis 
being placed on “‘plus selling” —on getting busi- 
ness from the army of prospects who never 
come into the dealer’s store. Philco’s whole sales 
plan is based on teaching retailers how to un- 
cover and close this additional business. Any 
manufacturer who sells through dealers will 
find the Philco idea applicable to his business. 


sales methods. Like many other 
manufacturers, we spend large sums 
for advertising and merchandising to 
create this condition, and then find 
that much of the investment is dis- 
sipated by ineffectual selling in the 
stores and by failure to extend the re- 
tailer’s selling influence sufficiently to 
supply the demand created. 

The figures I have just quoted illus- 
trate the necessity of the cultivation 
by the manufacturer of the indispen- 
sable channel furnished by the inde- 
pendent retailer, as well as that of the 
wholesaler, After many years of ex- 
perience as a sales executive in the 
distribution of washing machines, 
vacuum cleaners, electrical devices of 
various kinds and other specialties, 1 
am convinced that the future success 
of the majority of national advertisers 
will depend on their ability to plus 
the present store sales of retailers. 
Furthermore, in the case of practically 
all home specialties which sell above 
$20, there appears to be little doubt 
that manufacturers, to win more than 
a mediocre success, will have to assist 
the retailer to expand his selling effort 
far beyond its present limitations. 

As it is now, most manufacturers 
plan their merchandising and a large 
part of their advertising merely to get 
distribution, to pass their goods along 
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to the retailer’s shelves. When they 
have accomplished this they leave the 
dealer to shift for himself, although 
he is by far the most important factor 
in their distribution. But at this point, 
where most manufacturers stop, the 
job of distribution is only half com- 
pleted in terms of possible volume 
and profit, according to our experi- 
ence. 

To procure a more profitable re- 
sult from his effort and expense, the 
manufacturer must learn how to sell 
his prospective consumers. It is then, 
or will be, just as definitely a part of 
his business as the production of his 
goods to pass on to his distributors 
and dealers every possible fact ascer- 
tainable on the subject. To do this 
he must enlist the cooperation of his 
wholesalers, if he does not sell direct 
to dealers, and all of his effort must 
finally culminate as a means of equip- 
ping the retail salesman to increase 
his sales materially either within or 
without the store, or both. 

The results our company has at- 
tained in this direction have attracted 
some attention, and the work has been 
accomplished largely by an alert, re- 
sourceful factory sales force, progres- 
sive distributors and aided by care- 
fully prepared printed material. 
Whenever I hear a manufacturer say 
that it does not pay to send out edu- 
cational material to his trade, I know 
from experience that the fault lies 
with the manufacturer’s point of view 
and the material. If a booklet on 
how to run a wholesale or retail busi- 
ness is properly created, it will be 
demanded by intelligent distributors. 
In all lines they are hungry for in- 
formation to aid them in keeping up 
with the changes that are rapidly tak- 
ing place. And if a wholesaler or a 
retailer refuses to accept and utilize 
valuable information, you may be sure 
that he is on his way out of the dis- 
tributive picture. 


For every prospect 
who comes into the 
Store, there are two 
hundred outside who 
could be sold if 
approached with the 
correct sales _pres- 
entation. This is the 
big fact Philco is 
hammering home to 
its dealers. 


Unfortunately, all but a small part 
of the so-called educational material 
that burdens the mails is ineffectual 
because it is constructed from the 
wrong point of view. The ill-con- 
cealed motive of most of it is merely 
to furnish something similar to the 
material a competitor is offering, and 
to induce the wholesaler and retailer 
to place orders. Manufacturers ap- 
pear to have a difficult time in realiz- 
ing that everything of this kind, to 
be profitable, must result in accelerat- 
ing the movement of their goods, and 
that a faster movement will result in 
a greater volume and more satisfactory 
profits. 

Practically all of the retail sales- 
man’s manuals I have examined bear 
the earmarks of having been turned 
out by bright young men who lifted 
most of the material from textbooks 
and mixed it with a lot of trite advice 
and inspirational bunk. But whole- 
salers, retailers and salesmen do not 
want this kind of material. When 
they want inspirational reading they 
will read Dr. Frank Crane. From the 
manufacturer, they want to know how 
to distribute more goods at less ex- 
pense, how to manage their stores 
and business more profitably, and how 
to sell more machines or goods in a 
day’s time. And when a manufac- 
turer tells them what they want to 
know, he need not worry about how 
generally and thoroughly his material 
is being read. 

For five years we have been pub- 
lishing business manuals and selling 


plans for all factors of our distribu- 
tion. We have spared neither effort 
nor expense in making this material 
informative, accurate and helpful, and 
although we have repeatedly revised 
it and increased our editions, we have 
had difficulty in keeping it in stock. 

In developing outside selling opera- 
tions we begin with the distributors. 
One of our most profitable booklets 
is addressed to them and their repre- 
sentatives, and it emphasizes the vital 
importance of establishing the largest 
possible number of dealers who will 
concentrate on Philco radios with 
crews of outside salesmen under dis- 
tributor control. In this we first 
stimulate interest in the subject, and 
then furnish distributors with an out- 
line of the best procedure to follow 
in the management of the entire busi- 
ness of distributing radios. 

After a general explanation, we at- 
tempt to answer every question that 
intelligent distributors ask, and we 
answer them from the distributor's 
point of view. Not only do we deal 
with the employment and training of 
retail sales managers and supervisors, 
their payment and management, but 
also show how to advertise for them 
and how to find the right kind of 
specialty salesmen. Then we discuss 
and illustrate the proper form of 
contracts, weekly reports, agreements, 
records and the like. The booklet is 
a complete outline, in detail, of the 
proper management of a wholesale 
radio business, including the control 

(Continued on page 559) 


FACTORY - CONTROLLED 
plan of cooperative advertis- 
ing for the independent 
dealer, which we introduced 
November 1, 1929, has resulted in 
United States tire dealers throughout 
the country doing probably four times 
as much advertising as they ever did 
before, and in such an increase in our 
volume of sales that our tire factories 
are working three eight-hour shifts a 
day to supply the demand. This being 
true, it follows that the dealers 
themselves are realizing very hand- 
some returns on their advertising. 

Meanwhile, during the six months 
the plan has been in operation we 
have signed up dealers for more than 
twice as much cooperative advertising 
as we had expected to contract during 
the entire first year. 

The plan is a fifty-fifty proposition, 
but it differs from other plans of the 
kind in many respects. It is complete 
and comprehensive, it relieves the 
dealer of practically all details, and 
it is thoroughly controlled by the fac- 
tory. It is believed to be the first 
factory-controlled plan of cooperative 
advertising for independent dealers 
ever attempted in the tire industry. 

There have, of course, been other 
cooperative advertising plans in the 
industry. In some instances the 
manufacturer merely provides an ad- 
visory advertising service; in others 
the manufacturer bears a part of the 


Four Times More Dealer 
Split Costs 


advertising expense, but in either case 
the dealer controls both his own and 
the manufacturer’s appropriations. 
The result usually was poorly pre- 
pared copy, an unbalanced selection 
of media, and some abuses which 
grew out of the dealer’s handling 
factory funds. 

Many cooperative plans apply to 
newspaper advertising only. This 
plan embraces every form of advertis- 
ing in which tire dealers do or should 
engage. It provides for newspaper, 
direct-mail, outdoor, window display, 
and a wide variety of miscellaneous 
advertising. 

The dealer is asked to appropriate 
approximately 2 per cent of his net 
purchases from us for advertising and 
we match his appropriation. He may 
appropriate more if he so desires, but 
that is the limit of the cooperative 
feature. In addition to matching his 
appropriation, however, we bear the 
entire cost of newspaper mats and 
cuts, supply outdoor posters free, pre- 
pare all advertising matter, furnish 
necessary art work, order the advertis- 
ing and check and pay all bills. 

The dealer is assured the best and 
finest advertising, and he is relieved 
of all responsibility and practically all 
details. About all he has to do after 
making out his schedule in collabora- 
tion with our field representative is 
furnish the local newspapers the 
prices and his signature cut. Our 
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Window displays ~ 

dealers are worked 

out in a model serv- 

ice station at the fac- 
tory. 


agency prepares the copy and sends it 
direct to the newspapers, at the same 
time furnishing a proof to the dealer, 
Every newspaper advertisement is 
available in three sizes, to fit the re- 
quirements of different dealers. Fur- 
ther flexibility is afforded by leaving 
some space in each advertisement 
wherein the dealer may insert prices, 
service copy, or any matter of local 
significance which he may wish to fea- 
ture. 

The direct-mail material includes 
two self-mailer folder campaigns of 
three pieces each, two of four pieces 
each, two of four mailing cards each, 
one of six mailing cards, and a mail- 
order catalog for those dealers who 
have mail-order business. 

Dealers may do their own mailing 
or we will do it for them, as they 
prefer. At present we are doing 
about half the mailing. Again, they 
may furnish their own mailing lists 
or we will furnish them. We prefer 
that they furnish up-to-date lists of 
live prospects, however, as experience 
has shown that the mortality rate of 
lists prepared from registration rec- 
ords is rather high. 

We are also undertaking to teach 
dealers to prepare and maintain lists 
of a few hundred preferred customers 
and prospects whom they can call on 
the telephone occasionally, in addition 
to circularizing them at regular inter- 
vals. 

The total number of mailing pieces 
sent out this year will be over 
4,000,000. This is the first major 
direct-mail campaign ever used in be- 
half of U. S, tires. 

We furnish five outdoor posters 
during the year and dealers are per- 
mitted to choose the months in which 
they wish to have posting. 


Advertising When We 


BY G. N. WALKER 


Advertising Manager, Tire Department, United 


All direct-mail and outdoor adver- 
tising bears the dealer's imprint, of 
course. 

We also provide a monthly window 
display service. 

We believe that dealers should pro- 
mote special events at certain times 
during the year, hence we provide 
window streamers, tire discs, price 
cards, handbills and other necessary 
material for many such occasions and 
ask dealers to cooperate by using such 
material for five events a year. 

Other miscellaneous advertising ma- 
terial includes electric signs, display 
fixtures, novelties, blotters and all 
kinds of printed forms, including sta- 
tionery. 

In addition to all this, we prepare 
special campaigns for individual deal- 
ers when the circumstances warrant. 

The plan overcomes major objec- 
tions to some other cooperative adver- 
tising propositions by being fully 
cooperative, yet thoroughly factory- 
controlled. We control the copy, the 
media, and the entire expenditure, in- 
cluding the dealer’s share of it. 

On the other hand, it is fully co- 
operative. We go fifty-fifty with the 
dealers and they are privileged to 
select copy and media from a wide 
vatiety of both in collaboration with 
our field representatives. 

Before introducing the plan last 
fall we made a thorough survey of 
the market and established a national 
sales quota on which our appropria- 
tion for fifty-fifty advertising was 
based. This national quota was then 
broken down into quotas for each re- 
gion, district and trading center hav- 
ing a registration of 1,000 or more 
cats, and individual quotas were set 
for dealers. | Our appropriation for 
fifty-fifty advertising was similarly 
distributed. 

All our field representatives were 
called in and acquainted with the 
plan. Each field representative was 
furnished a merchandising manual 
and a portfolio of fifty-fifty advertis- 
ing for the first quarter of 1930 and 
sent out to sell the plan to the dealers. 

This portfolio, which was fifteen 
by eleven inches in size, contained the 
complete set of newspaper advertise- 


States Rubber Company, Detroit, Michigan 


ments available for use during the first 
quarter, grouped according to kind 
and subject, and reproduced in full 
color such other material as posters, 
window displays and covers of mail- 
ing pieces. It was thumb-indexed for 
ready reference. 

Our field representatives explained 
the plan to dealers, showed them the 
actual advertising to be used, and col- 
laborated with them in preparing their 
advertising schedules. 

In filling out the application the 
dealer first indicated the forms of 
fifty-fifty advertising he preferred, 
being permitted to select newspaper, 
outdoor poster, direct-mail, window 
display or special sale materials, but 
granting us permission to use such 
forms as seemed most advisable to us. 

Naturally, some dealers who had 
little or no advertising experience 
were inclined to ask for more than 
they could afford or to choose just one 
or two media to the neglect of the 
others. If a dealet’s net purchases 
from us totaled only $5,000 a year, 
for example, his total advertising ap- 
propriation for the year, including our 
contribution, would be only $200, 
and that, obviously, would not buy a 
very wide assortment or a considerable 
amount of space and materials. Our 
field representatives explain this to 
him and help him make the best pos- 
sible selection under the circum- 
stances. 

Another wants to spend the whole 
appropriation for newspaper advertis- 
ing, or outdoor posters, or direct-mail, 
or might make an unbalanced selec- 
tion of media. In such cases our field 
representative points out the advan- 
tages of a well-balanced selection and 
if necessary sells the dealer on the ef- 
fectiveness of a medium which he had 
not been inclined to look upon with 
favor, 

Other pages of the form provide 
spaces for itemizing such details as 
newspapers in which advertisements 
are to be published, day of week for 
insertion, months in which dealer de- 
sires outdoor posting, his outdoor 
advertising imprint, the direct-mail 
campaigns desired, window displays 
and special-sale material. Some gen- 
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G. N. Walker 


The fifty-fifty advertising 
plan of the United States 
Rubber Company tire de- 
partment differs from many 
other similar plans in that it 
is completely factory-con- 
trolled. Because the dealer is 
thus relieved of all responsi- 
bility for advertising detail, 
the plan has met with un- 
usual success in its tryout. 
The factory is now oversold. 


eral information, such as area and car 
registration of territory, and whether 
the dealer furnishes the mailing list 
or wishes us to furnish it, is also 
filled in. 

When the agreement is received at 
the factory, it is checked and, if neces- 
sary, revised. It is for the fiscal year 
or from the time it is signed until 
October 31, 1930. 

The advertising portfolio, however, 
is only for one quarter. Every three 
months we prepare a new portfolio 
of fifty-fifty advertising for the fol- 
lowing quarter and give dealers an 
opportunity to select advertisements 
they think most suitable. This takes 
about a month, hence the portfolio 
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Spring Lamb Chops 
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Through its process of frosting after 


packaging, now being. introduced in 
Massachusetts, General Foods plans to 
widen distribution and consumption of 
perishable foods—making them availa- 
ble in grocery outlets merely by the 
addition of a refrigerated showcase. 
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“BIRDS EYE | 


Frosted Foods Open Permanent 
Nation- Wide Market for Perishables 


RESH foods may soon be avail- 
Re: to the American public, in 

all places and at ali seasons, as 

the result of marketing tests now 
being completed by General Foods 
Corporation, at Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, on its Birdseye Frosted Food 
process for meats, fruits, vegetables 
and other perishable products. Mar- 
keting will be extended to other ter- 
ritories as fast as facilities permit. 

From the consumer’s standpoint 
the chief advantages of the process 
are the ability to get perishable foods 
from distant parts of the country— 
foods which may have been packed 
months before—in a condition prac- 
tically as fresh and attractive as 
though brought in from neighboring 
farms that morning, or prepared that 
day at a local packing plant. Not 
only that, but because the entire 
preparation and packaging has been 
taken care of before the foods enter 
the store and because they require 
small display space, housewives 
eventually may get Frosted Foods 
from any grocery store or delicatessen, 
however small or isolated it may be. 
And because the products are labeled 
and are wrapped in transparent paper, 
they will be able to see exactly what 
they are getting. 

From the retailer’s standpoint, the 
process will enable every food mer- 
chant to carry products which here- 
tofore involved more specialized and 
costly handling—thus adding ma- 
terially' to his service, and profits. 


As told to Lawrence M. Hughes 


BY 
COLBY M: CHESTER, JR. 


President, General Foods Corporation, 
New York 


Marion Harper, vice-president, Gen- 
eral Foods Sales Company, is direct- 
ing the Frosted Foods expansion 


program. 
{520} 


Every grocery store may become a 
complete butcher shop, without the 
expense of employing butchers and 
without the delay in preparing cuts 
to meet the demands of individual 
purchasers. 

The advantages extend into other 
fields. Packers may utilize the process 
not merely to identify their individual 
cuts, but to get them to the public in 
better shape, and more standardized, 
than before. Because the foods, kept 
in low temperature, will continue 
fresh indefinitely, it will enable 
farmers not only to eliminate over- 
production, but to control the “flow” 
so as to insure more even volume and 
more steady profits the year round. 

The advantages to refrigeration and 
transportation enterprises are equally 
important. It is hardly an exaggera- 
tion to say that the time and distance 
factors—so vital in the distribution of 
perishable products—may ultimately 
be eliminated. 

When it is considered that food is 
the most necessary commodity in the 
world, and that at least a third of 
the nation’s $20,000,000,000 food 
business is done in products which 
are either perishable or the nature of 
which must now be altered by can- 
ning or preserving—the significance 
of the Birdseye process will be more 
fully appreciated. 

The other night at his home i 
New York City the writer of this 
article. had Frosted raspberries for 
dinner, which had been packed in 
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Oregon more than a year before. An 
earlier “course” of that meal consist- 
ed of a veal cutlet, frosted in \Massa- 
chusetts last spring. It was an enjoy- 
able meal. 

The Frosted Foods process, de- 
veloped by Clarence Birdseye, now 
vice-president of the General Sea 
Foods Corporation, a subsidiary of 
General Foods Corporation, consists 
of freezing at a temperature of 48 
degrees below zero—after packing. 
The packages, wrapped in transparent 
paper, are hermetically sealed by 
“frost” contact of belts on both sides. 
So long as they are kept in tempera- 
tures of fifteen degrees or less, the 
foods remain in their original state. 
No sugar or other preservative is add- 
ed. Frosted meats have been kept for 
two years without spoilage or shrink- 
age. When sold to the consumer, 
however long the interval or distance 
that may have intervened, and how- 
ever frequent the handlings, they are 
in their original state. 

The Springfield operation, which 
has been running for the last three 
months under the direction of Marion 
Harper, vice-president of General 
Foods Sales Company, marks the con- 
sumer debut of Frosted meats, poultry, 
fruits and vegetables. Frosted fish, 
however, have been marketed for 
some time. 

In Springfield thirteen stores—six 
of which never have carried meat be- 
fore—were employed. Twenty-five of 
the most popular cuts of beef, as well 
as spinach, asparagus, green peas and 
several varieties of berries, ducklings, 
broilers and fish, were sold. The 
fruit and vegetables were packed at 
Hillsboro, Oregon, 2,500 miles away. 
The meat packing is being done by 


Batchelder & Snyder, Dorr & Doe, 
one of our subsidiaries, at Boston. 
Ten cutters there, because of concen- 
trated, straightline production meth- 
ods and more thorough training, can 
do the work of 100 butchers in sep- 
arate stores. Not only that, but be- 
cause of these standardized methods, 
waste in cutting is eliminated. The 
fish are packed by General Sea Foods 
Corporation, at Gloucester, Massachu- 
setts. 

The experiment alone required sev- 
eral hundred tons of these products. 
All of them were sold from eight-foot 
showcases, thirty inches deep. No 
other “‘alterations” were required. In 
the twelve weeks in which the test 
has been run, sales in every store and 
for almost every type of product have 
increased consistently. 

Mr. Harper has prepared for 
SALES MANAGEMENT Sales figures for 
succeeding Saturdays in one typical 
residential store. (The complete re- 


port is not yet available.) The store 
is located at an intersection of three 
streets and there are five stores on the 
surrounding corners. The section is 
limited in population. Whatever 
additional trade this store got came 
almost wholly from its competitors. 
On the first Saturday of the experi- 
ment, March 8, he explained, 160 
customers bought $104.09 of Frosted 
Foods, and the following Saturday, 
March 15, 177 customers bought 
$178.30. Figures for the succeeding 
Saturdays were: March 22, 213 
bought $201.83; March 29, 215, 
$195.29; April 5, 261, $254.04; 
April 12, 245, $277.87; April 19, 
178, $199; April 26, 217, $266.90; 
May 3, 214, $240.46; May 10, 253, 
$262.86; May 17, 216, $234.52, and 
May 24, 248,$243.55. 

Considering the fact that the 
Frosted meats are boneless, their prices 
are about the same as fresh. We 
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“Visibility” and “quick, sanitary 

service’ are being emphasized in 

the presentation of Birdseye Frosted 

Foods to consumers at a Springfield 
grocery store. 


Sales during the first twelve weeks 

of the test showed consistent growth. 

A typical store bas shown a doubled 
sales volume on Frosted Foods. 


Where Sales Training Links Up 


with Salesmen’s Compensation 


O sales executive will gainsay 

the fact that the results of 

new salesmen can be im- 

proved by proper training. 
The experience of some few com- 
panies like the American Radiator 
Company have shown that the results 
of older and experienced salesmen can 
also be improved by training in class- 
room work. The greatest difficulty 
with which sales managers must cope 
in training work is determining where 
they can secure the material with 
which to conduct worthwhile training 
classes. Before discussing this point 
it might be well to refer to my article 
in the March 29 and April 5 issues 
of SALES MANAGEMENT, discussing 
the three types of salesmen. 

These three types of salesmen will 
obviously require different types of 
training. First, we have the man who 
is lacking in selling experience, but 
who from every other point of view 
seems to be a desirable candidate for 
a specialty selling job. This man 


must be trained on the product; the 
application of that product to the job; 
and on actual selling technique, the 
sales plan developed by the company, 
the company policy, and the method 
of presenting the product. 

A second type of salesman is the 


A study of the work of experienced salesmen 
to determine their methods for overcoming 
Specific types of sales resistance is an impor- 
tant part of every sales training plan. 


BY RICHARD C. HAT 


salesman who is inexperienced in sell- 
ing the particular type of product con- 
sidered. This man obviously must be 
trained on product and product ap- 
plication, but when it comes to sell- 
ing, his training can be limited largely 
to the sales plan developed by the 
company, the company policy, and the 
presentation of the product. 

As a third type of salesman, we have 
the man who is experienced in the 
particular industty and simply lacks 
knowledge of the particular product. 
Obviously, the training of this man 
will include training on the product, 
to a less degree training on the ap- 
plication of that product to the job, 
and always on company policies and 
company sales plans. The training of 
this last type of salesman can usually 
be much briefer than in either of the 
first two types of salesmen. 

How to teach about the product and 
its application is the easiest part of 
the development of a training course. 
By these three methods the points 
on product can be determined: Study 
of the talking points of the product 
as developed in the factory; check 
of the talking points with successful 


salesmen, who can often give a new 
twist or a new angle to these factory 
talking points, and can often add 
other talking points which the factory 
has missed altogether ; by a field analy- 
sis of the difficulties the salesmen meet 
in presenting their product, the list 
already developed can be further 
checked, the best methods of present- 
ing the talking points to meet dealer 
or consumer objections can be de- 
veloped, and the plan on this phase 
of the training can be made water- 
tight. 

For products of a more technical 
nature, such as oil burners, the facts 
on the application of the product to 
the job can be developed by the en- 
gineering department of the manufac- 
turer, and these facts will usually be 
entirely sufficient for the purposes of 
the salesmen. On such easily installed 
product as electric refrigerators, vac- 
uum cleaners, electric washers, etc., 
the sales department of the manufac- 
turer can always develop the necessary 
facts as to product application. 

The selling work of the salesman 
usually should be considered from 
three points of view: 
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Actual selling, that is contact with 


customers. The sales plan and how 
to get it across. The presentation of 
the product. 

The best basis for determining the 
facts on actual selling contact work 
which must be taught the salesmen, 
especially new salesmen, is by means 
of the so-called “Difficulty Analysis.” 
This is simply a study of the work of 
experienced salesmen to determine the 
types of difficulties with which they 
meet in their contact with dealers or 
customers, the best solutions for these 
difficulties as developed by successful 
salesmen, and the arranging of this 
material in proper form so that it can 
be passed on to the new salesmen to 
guide him in his own selling work. 

In determining the best way to get 
across the sales plan, in order that 
these best ways may be taught, the 
experience of successful salesmen in 
the organization with a particular plan 
or similar plans should be studied, 
summarized and arranged in proper 
order for passing on to the new sales- 
men. This is a very valuable type of 
field study which is neglected by en- 
tirely too many specialty selling or- 
ganizations. In the field, where the 
men ate doing their work, and where 
the best men in the organization are 
to be, will be found answers to prac- 
tically all of the problems which a 
salesman will meet in getting across 
the plan for selling and merchandising 
as developed by his company. This 
gold mine of knowledge and experi- 
ence should be utilized, 


Building the Presentation 


In determining the best methods of 
presenting the product to dealers or 
customers the same method used in 
studying the presentation of its sales 
plan should be followed, namely, 
studying the experience of successful 
salesmen in this work. It is extremely 
important on the presentation of prod- 
uct that the successful salesman be 
carefully studied. By the same method, 
a standard sales presentation can be 
worked out which, when learned by 
the new salesmen, and then applied in 
his selling work as he sees fit, will 
undoubtedly improve selling results. 
The problems and arguments on the 
standard sales presentation in specialty 
selling work have been thoroughly 
covered in a series of three articles in 
SALES MANAGEMENT in the issues of 
September 21, October 19, and 
December 7, 1929. 

One further practical problem 
Which the new salesman of whatever 
type of experience will have to face 
is the development of a work plan 
which can be applied with success in 


his selling activities. Again we should 
study the experience of successful 
salesmen in laying out their work to 
develop the information needed on 
this point. 

The Mechanics of Sales Training. 
One of the most successful specialty 
selling organizations in the world, the 
National Cash Register Company, has 
developed after many years of experi- 
ence, a plan for carrying out sales 
training work which should interest 
every specialty manufacturer. It is to 
be noted that in this training work 
the lengthy and detailed classroom 
and factory training is not carried out 
until after the salesman has been on 
the job and won his spurs as a real 
possibility. C. E. Steffey, general 
sales manager, describes his plan as 
follows: 


National Cash System 


“New salesmen are employed local- 
ly by the sales agents for whom they 
work. For this reason their first train- 
ing must come from these agents. 
Our agents are supplied with an out- 
line which they can use in familiariz- 
ing their new salesmen with the prices 
and functions of our registers. This, 
together with the personal instruction 
they give these men, largely makes up 
the course of training they receive 
until they are brought into Dayton for 
a regular school. 

“Any: salesman who has been with 
us for a period of three months or 
more, is eligible for entrance in one 
of our factory training classes, pro- 
vided he has shown satisfactory prog- 
ress in the agency where he is work- 
ing. In our regular factory schools 
our men are given a more advanced 
course of training which has to do 
with our larger machines as applied 
to the larger stores, and in fact all of 
the lines of business where more in- 
formation will help them to work to 
better advantage. This training ma- 
terial is, of course, highly technical 
and applies only to our own line of 
business. 

“I do not know that we are doing 
anything in our training work, or in 
our selection of men that is not being 
done by all the larger specialty com- 
panies at this time, We do not have 
any method of selecting men that is 
any way near 100 per cent infallible. 
However, we do feel that we are get- 
ting better results than in the past 
when many of our sales agents were 
permitted to employ any men who 
look good to them and who can fur- 
nish a fidelity bond.” 

Another organization which carries 
out a thorough training plan espe- 
cially on product is Altorfer Brothers 


Company, manufacturers of the A. B. 
C. Washing Machines. R. W. Gor- 
ham, sales manager describes the plan 
which he uses thus: 

“In training our new salesman, we 
instruct him thoroughly on our prod- 
uct and its use. He is given several 
days of training in our factory both 
in observing our methods of produc- 
tion and in studying the mechanics of 
each of our models. The new sales- 
man is required to dismantle one of 
of our washers taking it all apart and 
putting it together again so that it 
will work, as a part of his mechanical 
training. 

“Frankly, we do not do much to 
train the men in selling. We believe 
that a knowledge of his product and 
a willingness to work hard, are the 
ptincipal ingredients in salesmanship 
and that with them and the mainte- 
nance of his enthusiasm we will get 
the results that we want.” 

As an indication of the possibilities 
of organized training work as a 
means of improving returns from new 
salesmen, no better evidence could be 
offered than that of M. E. Simpson, 
vice-president in charge of sales, Elec- 
trol, Inc., who describes his results as 
follows: 


Electrol Training School 


“We operate rather an elaborate 
sales training school for retail sales- 
men, running about fifteen men in a 
class taking four weeks of instruction. 
This is operated in New York. We 
interview about 100 to 125 men to 
select the fifteen for each class. So 
far the results have been fairly good, 
that is, of the graduates about 80 per 
cent stick on the job and pay for the 
training they have had.” 

Last, and very important, is the 
question of follow-up training. Mr. 
Steffey, of National Cash Register, de- 
scribes how his organization handles 
this work, and it might well serve as 
a model for other specialty organiza- 
tions: 

“In our business, it is always our 
problem to get our men to continue 
to study as long as they are with us. 
We insist upon our sales agents hav- 
ing regular meetings as often as pos- 
sible, usually once a week, in which 
they do some regular instruction work, 
both on the functions of our registers 
and also upon the application of these 
machines to the various lines of busi- 
ness for which they are designed.” 

This follow-up training is exceed- 
ingly important, and results in organ- 
izations using this type of follow-up 
show that it is worth every cent it 
costs. One method which works out 
(Continued on page 555) 


In a study of the income and expenditures of 395 village fami- 


lies, Professor Zimmerman, of the University of Minnesota, has 
developed an interesting cross-section of small town buying 
power. Breakdowns of the findings are presented in this article. 


What Does the Small 
Town Family’s Money 


Buy? Survey Answers 


BY D. H. SEYMOUR 


URVEYING incomes and ex- 

penditures of village and town 

families in Minnesota, Professor 

Carle C. Zimmerman, department 
of sociology, University of Minnesota, 
made a personal study of eleven com- 
munities scattered about the state, 
ranging in population from 742 in 
group 1 to 7,086 in group 11. The 
communities were chosen as a fair 
representation of the entire state, and 
the whole family was taken into con- 
sultation in the study, and, whenever 
possible, both incomes and expendi- 
tures were checked with employes, 
local stores, etc. 

The study included 395 families, 
1,677 persons, or 1,316.2 adult units. 
The latter figure was obtained by 
counting a woman as 0.8 unit, a child 
under three years of age as 0.3 unit. 
The survey began July, 1927, and 
ended July, 1928, and has just been 
released. It is reported to be the only 


work along this line ever published in 
detail. 

Without entering the subject of the 
incomes too deeply, it was found that 
there was no correlation between the 
size of the community and the in- 
come. The general average was 


$2,347 a family. The average ex- 
penditure, likewise, showed no rela- 
tion to the size of the town and the 
general average here was $2,473, 
making a difference between income 
and expenditure of $126. This does 
not mean an actual deficit, because 
savings and investments are counted as 
expenditures. Destructive causes, in- 
cluding sickness, old age, business or 
bank failures, unemployment, etc, 
accounted for 52 per cent of the dif- 
ferences for which reasons were as- 
signed. The other 48 per cent were 
more or less constructive, representing 
expenditures for the future, such as 
housing improvements, starting in 
business, purchase of new automobiles, 
etc. Of the more important causes 
of greater temporary expenditure, 70 
per cent cut down their previous 
savings, 14 per cent borrowed money, 
13 per cent let their store bills run 
and 3 per cent were aided by or- 
ganized charity. The average income 
and expenditure a family and an adult 
unit, by occupational groups, however, 
shows a vety direct correlation be- 
tween the social and economic scales. 
(See Table I). 

Of the more important question 
of expenditures and their analysis, 
Table II, the communities listed 
according to their sizes, the smallest 
first, gives the picture. 

Of even greater interest is the aver- 
age expenditure for groups of items a 
family, by occupational groups. (Table 
III). 

In terms of percentage, household 
expenditures claimed 24 per cent, 
food, 20; clothing, 11; health, 4; 
other living, 10; automobiles, 8; and 
investment, 23. From the size of the 
various groups of expenditures, Pro- 


Table I—Average Income and Expenditure by Occupational Groups 


Widows, spinsters ...........4..5.. 
Revived farmers... .. «6 ecco 
Common feber ...... 66... i venues 
Semi-skilled labor ................. 
I og Sios ens oe cents 
Clerical or managerial labor......... 
IS cc cu ace weak cael 
RO NEE. one es case ciate 
Lower professional ................ 
Upper professional ................ 


ee ee ae 


Income Expenditure Difference 
$948 $1,121 $—173 
1,318 1,767 —449 

900 961 — 61 
1,496 1,552 — 56 
1,879 1,943 — 64 
2,653 2,910 —2$7 
1,949 1,986 — 37 
5,332 $5,374 on 
2,377 2,499 —122 
5,698 5,592 —106 

$2,347 $2,473 $—126 
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Table II—Analysis of Expenditures According to Size of Communities (Smallest First). 


House- Other Auto- Invest- 
Community hold Food Clothing Health Living mobile ments Total 
DS chien ate te sus ate $520 $432 $228 $56 $166 $119 $343 $1,864 
Ge eestor we oth 570 444 286 198 214 118 728 2,558 
ES ee shi S a 638 466 221 58 203 246 768 2,600 
re ee eee 628 554 371 106 273 361 726 3,019 
Se ee ee: 513 520 305 117 271 123 325 2,174 
ate wae serait th eens 393 384 159 69 165 103 241 1,514 
FE re a rn RO Re 708 509 29) 113 309 244 520 2,694 
er re 669 607 290 72 284 132 669 2723 
EEE ee ee ee ee 582 481 245 60 270 250 538 2,426 
_ PP eererre eee roe 608 541 320 101 342 203 589 2,704 
| Rr ee ee 549 588 244 88 avi 255 781 2,776 
Total Average .. $582 $505 $267 $90 $253 $210 $575 $2,473 
Table IT] —Analysis of Expenditures by Occupational Groups. 
House- Other Auto- Invest- Total 
Status hold Food Clothing Health Living mobile ment Expense 
Widows, spinsters.. $374 $400 $ 86 $ 38 $ 76 $ 10 $137 $1,121 
Retired farmers . 578 342 a7 5 100 162 63 347 1,767 
Common labor .... 221 397 125 43 85 30 60 961 
Semi-skilled labor .. 391 486 193 66 137 70 209 1,552 
Skilled labor ..... 472 §25 230 123 169 110 314 1,943 
Clerical, managerial. 751 575 344 107 311 314 508 2,910 
Lower business .... 451 476 241 72 186 127 433 1,986 
Lower professional.. 465 528 283 70 383 264 506 2,499 
Upper business .... 1,091 590 405 121 514 468 2,185 5,374 
Upper professional.. 1,133 729 632 167 683 657 1,591 5,592 
Total Average. $ 582 $505 $267 $ 90 $253 $201 S 37) $2,473 


fessor Zimmerman points out, it may 
be suggested that the present sur- 
roundings of the family (households) 
and savings for the future were given 
first place, food a close second and 
clothing, other living, automobiles and 
health in the order named. These 
families do not have a minimum 
standard of living, as indicated by the 
minor significance given to elementary 
wants such as food, shelter, etc. Con- 
sequently, he suggests the following 
theory: “The cost of living is not 
the big factor in their lives, but the 
relative advantage of one type of pur- 
chase over another.” 

It will be noted that while the pro- 
portions set aside for advancement 
less than double, those for automo- 
biles increase four times and for in- 
vestment six times. The business 
group place a primary emphasis on 
savings, while the professional groups, 
especially those with incomes less than 
$3,000 a year, place the emphasis on 
“other expenditures” rather than on 
savings and investments. 


Analyzing various expenditures, 


Professor Zimmerman found that only 
29 per cent of the common laborers 
possess cars, five-sixths of which were 
low-priced. From 90 to 95 per cent 
of the upper classes had cars, about 
three-fourths of which were of the ex- 


Table IV—Income and Expenditures of Families Owning, Renting, Buying. 


Renting Buying Owning 
Size of family in adult units .............. 3.5 37 3.4 
a ree $2,306 $2,665 $2,649 
Eapommimmes (average) .. co... 566i ec ceases 2,319 2,947 2,757 
IN eo gnn t-0a7 5 pe ne ee 13 282 108 
EE CT eee ee ee 502 809 682 
Household expense ....................... 536 674 639 
Household expense minus cost of new houses and 
ee ET ee 536 425 567 
Table V—Percentage Housing by Income Groups. 
Tenure Less than $1,000 to $2,000 to $3,000to $4,000 
$1,000 $2,000 $3,000 $4,000 andup 
DUE. iiiccce scons ee 37 30 11 9 
een 6 31 29 17 7 
ee 14 32 25 12 17 


pensive type. The clerical and man- 
agerial class rank next to the larger 
business and professional classes in 
the relative proportions having cars of 
the expensive type, while two-thirds 
of the retired farmers have automo- 
biles, more than two-thirds of which 
are of the expensive variety. 

The group of “all other’ expendi- 
tures, which includes miscellaneous 
and personal expenses, shows the next 
greatest tendency to increases with im- 


provement in status and incomes. The 
most important of these expenses were 
for religious purposes, education 
(other than taxes), gifts, travel, to- 
bacco, reading, toilet and barber serv- 
ices, shows, entertainment, organiza- 
tion memberships, vacations and in- 
cidentals. 

Passing up most of these as unin- 
teresting in this discussion, educational 
expenses averaged $34 a family, or 13 

(Continued on page 544) 
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The Pariah of cities 


ecame a 


Brahmin 


A group of Cincinnati’s finest homes. 


Two 


out of the three shown here read the Cin- 
cinnati Post. 


SEVEN years ago Cincinnati was an outcast among 
cities, pointed to with scorn, an example of what 
not to be. 


Today . . . students in political economy travel 
to it from all parts of the country to study its 
government, to analyze why and how it has be- 
come the best governed large city in the United 
States. 


That change . . . miracle that it may be called 
. . . is the work of the Cincinnati Post, read by 
61% of the Cincinnati Market. 


While other newspapers were indifferent or 
actively hostile, the Cincinnati Post supplied the 
leadership to that group of courageous Cincin- 
natians who felt that Cincinnati needed a new 
deal in government. 


Today, the Cincinnati Post is still the cham- 
pion of good government. In its features and 


its editorial columns, in the manner in which the 
news is presented, it still appeals to the active, 
prosperous, up-to-the minute Cincinnatian. 


It is this individual who wants the new car, 
the new radio, who likes to try the new foods, 
who demands Paris or Bond Street style, who is 
looking for the modern merchandise you make 
and sell and advertise. More, he has the means 
to make those wants realities. 


With the Cincinnati Post alone you can reach 
61 per cent of the families in the Billion Dollar 
Cincinnati Market . 


Post Circulation— 


1. City and Suburban ............. 143,448 
2. Fa i is io oon 8 hee 162,222 
(Cincinnati Trading Area) 

S, Fetal Ce oo vv os wiccsdees 197,021 


The Cincinnati Post 


A Scripps - Howard Newspaper 
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What Independent 


Merchants Can Learn 


from Chain Stores 


BY W. T. GRANT 


HERE is crying need for sales 
management in business today ; 
not the kind which lays plans 
only for assignment of terri- 

tories, selection of sales personnel, 
and calculation of quota or bonus 
plans but the broad visioned, more 
comprehensive type that looks out be- 
yond mere selling to the wider scope 
of “fitting people’s wants.” 

No one needs this wider vision 
more than the manufacturer, although 
many wholesalers and retailers are in 
practically the same class. Does the 
average manufacturer, wholesaler or 
retailer recognize his customer as a 
customer when he sees her? Does he 
consider her as a customer? Does he 
realize that his whole opportunity for 
success depends on her? I have usu- 
ally doubted it. 

He would probably not know what 
to ask, say or do if he did see her, 
and yet here is the rock bottom basis 
of his whole business. So many 
people stand between him and the 
ultimate consumer that he cannot re- 
sist the temptation to have his infor- 
mation. passed down from _ those 
nearer to the consumer. _By the time 
it reaches him the information has 
been twisted and garbled out of its 
true shape and form. 

The most important and the most 
difficult thing in business is to get the 
customer's point of view. To a 
greater or less extent, we all try, but 
most of us fail because we are too 
much occupied with the machinery of 
our business. We cannot forget the 
means sufficiently to give attention to 
the end. I have been trying to do it 
for a long time. If I have been some- 
what successful, it is partially because 
I am now so far removed from the 
active operations of our own business. 

The first thing we must agree upon 
is that, consistent with fair treatment 
of efficient producers or manufacturers 
and distributors, the consumer’s or 
customer's interest is supreme. The 
customer is the end toward which all 
the energies of you and me and all 


Chairman of the Board, W. T. Grant Company, New York 


other factors in business are merely 
the means. Those who realize this 
are the most sure to survive. 

What is the consumer’s interest? 
What does the consumer of the great 
mass of necessities want? 

She wants several things. She de- 
mands economy. She wants speed 
and self-service (often banishing the 
possibility for embarrassment on her 
part). She wants to buy fresh mer- 
chandise, from attractive stores, in 
convenient locations. These qualities 
are available to independents as well 
as so-called chain stores. 

What is it, then, that the chain 
stores can do that the independents 
cannot do? Or rather, what are the 
chain stores doing that the unsuccess- 
ful independent has not begun to do? 

The first wall that the unsuccessful 
independent bumps up against is his 
inability to buy as advantageously as 
the chain. Under the old, antiquated 
wholesaler-jobber system, he certainly 
cannot buy as advantageously as the 
chain and has no right under that 
system to do so, but he can overcome 
that disadvantage through the creation 
of a new type of wholesaler. This 
type already exists in the minority. 

The consumer certainly does not 
want the old wholesaler who was 
little more than an effective order- 
taker for the manufacturer. He 
carried samples of many manufactur- 
ers’ lines, but he did not have a com- 
plete line of anything in stock. He 
didn’t care what he sold as long as he 
did sell his goods, and the retailer 
could live or die for all he cared. 

The new type of wholesaler is one 
who selects his goods with the same 
care as the buyer for the most highly 
developed type of chain store. He 
has only the best items of each line 
and limits his lines to them. He 
keeps complete supplies for immediate 
delivery, and he sells his goods on a 
service basis to retailers, who have the 
privilege of joining his merchandise 
system if they are sufficiently up-to- 
date to conform to his requirements. 


[528]} 
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W. T. Grant 


OUNDER and executive head of the 

W. T. Grant chain of Dollar Stores, 
Mr. Grant in twenty-four years has seen 
his company’s sales grow to over $65,- 
000,000 in 1929 with planned expansion 
this year to over $75,000,000 and the 
company become one of the most consist- 
ently successful chain store organizations 
in the country. Today, approximately 300 
Grant stores are important factors in re- 
tail distribution in almost every city and 
large town in the country east of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

Mr. Grant had years of department store 
experience before starting his own busi- 
ness. He knows from personal contact 
the reasons why people buy. He believes 


. that any business organization—independ- 


ent or chain, retailer, wholesaler or 
manufacturer—which can find these reasons 
and can adjust itself to handle any one 
of the well-recognized classes of merchan- 
dise properly, cooperating with both 
manufacturer (or wholesaler) and con- 
sumer, need have no fear of the growth 
of other organizations with 
larger than its own. 


resources 


As far as possible, this wholesaler 
does all the wholesale business for the 
retail members of his family and he 
is doing it for a minimum service 
charge — eliminating high-pressure 
salesmen and other costly and artificial 
methods of doing business. He lends 
the retailer every necessary type of 

(Continued on page 552) 
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The Bite 
of a Nation’ 


This poster designed for The Doughnut 
i Machine Corporation, combines forceful human 
interest and appetite appeal. 


: Our Product helps sell Doughnuts 
«1 Wecan help sell your Product too 
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CINCINNATI 


Um-m-m-m! Um-m-m-m! 

Certainly the doughnuts on the 
front of this insert make one’s mouth 
water. Why, they’re so natural and 
life-like that you can hardly resist 
trying to lift one off the paper and 
taking a great big mouthful. 

Um-m-m-m! Um-m-m-m! 

We miss our guess if that display 
doesn’t sell doughnuts—lots of them 
—to the men and to those who like 
to please the men. 

Such tie-up material, plus faithful 
color reproduction, is the natural 
result of the way U. S. operates. The 
idea and sales departments develop 
what is best for the customer. They 
are not hidebound by the limitations 
of plants. 

U. S. operates three distinct and 
separate producing units, each man- 
ned by a different set of craftsmen, 
and each devoting itself to one form 
of color reproduction. 

The result is, the customer gets 
color reproduction plus—the kind 
that even in this day and age 
of color will attract and hold 
attention. There is a U. S. 
representative within con- 
venient reach of you in any 
one of our sixteen branch 
sales offices. 
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Art and Commercial Calendars 
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Book Covers - Display Posters 
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Festoons - Inserts - Wrappers 
Labels - Menu Cards - Novelties 
Offset Lithography - Post Cards 
Package Slips - Window Trims 
Show Cards - Window Pasters 
Hangers - Posters - Trade Marks 


Poster Stamps - Transparencies 
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fore America’s electrical indus- 

try were described by W. A. 

Jones, executive vice-president of 
Henry L. Doherty & Company, New 
York, at the fifty-third annual con- 
vention of the National Electric Light 
Association at San Francisco this 
week. 

“Of the total requirements of the 
country,” Mr. Jones explained, ‘‘per- 
haps not more than 55 per cent are 
supplied electrically. Our commercial 
possibilities here divide into five dis- 
tinct phases: 

‘1. The further introduction of 
electric service in manufacturing 
plants, mines and quarries. 

‘2, The extension of electric serv- 
ice for use on the farm. 

“3, Railway electrification. 

“4, Electric heat treating. 

‘5. Miscellaneous new  applica- 
tions, such as air conditioning, factory, 
office and home ventilation and re- 
frigeration, lighting highway air lanes 
and outdoor lighting. 

“It is estimated that in manufactur- 
ing plants, mines and quarries there is 
a present potential load of 15,000,000 
horsepower, which may yet be sup- 
plied with electric power,’ Mr, Jones 
said. 

“Estimates vary as to the potential 
farm load, but we find that the non- 
electric power already installed on 
farms is something over 15,000,000 
horsepower and we know that the 
potential motor load of the farm is 
greatly in excess of this figure. Of 
the 6,000,000 farms in the United 
States, only about 9 per cent had been 
reached by our power lines at the close 
of the last year. This year should 
see the addition of 100,000 farm in- 
stallations, and the rapid development 
of interconnection of power systems 
should insure an acceleration in the 
speed of attaching this business over 
the next ten years. 

“In the field of railway electrifica- 
tion we find that of the 250,000 miles 
of steam railroad, only about 1 per 
cent has been electrified. Important 


F IVE important opportunities be- 


trunk line systems are turning to elec- 
trification as a solution of their prob- 
lem of traffic congestion, and where it 
is necessary to speed up freight and 
passenger rnovement. The electrifica- 
tion of our great railway systems in- 


The Electric Industry Outlines 
Its Market Opportunities 


Blank-Stoller, Inc. 


Matthew S. Sloan 


volve many intricate problems in 
engineering and finance. The rail- 
ways must have dependable sources of 
supply, so that their service may not 
be impaired. The rapid interconnec- 
tion of our large power systems 
is hastening the day when this ques- 
tion of service will be answered to 
the satisfaction of the railway en- 
gineers. There is also the matter of 
proper rates, which, among other 
things, must provide for the displace- 
ment of the existing steam facilities. 

“The possibilities of electric heat- 
ing in our industry have never been 
exploited to any extent. Here again 
we meet the keenest competition in 
oil and manufactured and natural gas. 
Some idea of the amount of load to 
be added from this source may be had 
when we realize that in the Schenec- 
tady plant of the General Electric 
Company the total kilowatt hours 
used in electric heating equals the 
amount required to drive all the mo- 
tors in the factory.” 

Mr. Jones emphasized that for 
more than forty years the trend of 
electrical rates has been downward— 
the average rate for residence elec- 
tricity at the end of last year being 
but 30 per cent of the rate in 1890. 
He believed that ‘‘we should be able 
even further to reduce the cost and 
rates for electric service, but these fur- 
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ther reductions, particularly in the 
domestic field, must come largely 
through increased sales. 

“Of all electric domestic appliances 
now being sold,’ he continued, “the 
refrigerator and the range offer the 
two greatest commercial possibilities, 
Only 4.5 per cent of American homes 
now have electric ranges and only 9.4 
per cent electric refrigerators. 

“Other domestic appliances now lit- 
tle used offer fertile fields, such as 
the hot water heater, all-electric radio 
set and innumerable other appliances 
of lesser importance.” 

Matthew S. Sloan, president of the 
association and of the New York 
Edison Company, emphasized the fact 
that “for the twelve months ending 
April 1 electric companies generated 
92,000,000,000 kilowatt hours, an in- 
crease of 9 per cent over the previous 
year. 

“Their gross revenue from sales 
was $1,980,000,000, an increase of 
nearly 8 per cent,” Mr. Sloan said. 

“In this period there was a severe 
curtailment of sales of industrial 
power, but revenue losses were made 
up by increases in street lighting, com- 
mercial lighting and domestic service. 
The total sales for domestic service 
during those twelve months were 10,- 
100,000,000 kilowatt hours, an in- 
crease of 16 per cent, and the revenues 
amounted to $614,000,000, an increase 
of 10 percent. The average use of en- 
ergy in the home increased forty-eight 
kilowatt hours that year, or 10.3 per 
cent. On the other hand, the average 
price of a kilowatt hour declined 5.4 
per cent. Thus, for that twelve 
months the average of bills was only 
$31.30, compared with $30.00 the 
previous year, or an increase of only 
4 1-3 per cent. 

“We must take into consideration 
one further fact. During that twelve 
months the number of new domestic 
customers was only 775,000, one of 
the smallest increases in customers 
added to our lines since the pre-war 
days. That figure of 775,000 com- 
pares with 1,160,000 added during 
the calendar year of 1928, and 1,340,- 
000 during the calendar year of 1927, 
This falling off undoubtedly reflects 
a known decline in residence-building 
construction. It may also reflect a 

(Continued on page 548) 


Every Salesman Broke 
His Summer Record 
in this Contest 


Do your sales plans for 1930 include the running of 
a contest during the “‘off-season” months? If so, 
and you are looking for contest ideas, here is a simple 
plan which added 1,000 new customers for Liberty 
Mutual Insurance during the dullest months of year. 


BY ROBERT ?P. ASHLET 


Liberty Mutual Insurance Company. Boston, Massachusetts 


IKE many sales executives, I had 

read and heard so much about 
| 4 ‘summer slumps” that I had 

come to take them as peculiar to 
all businesses, and particularly our 
own. 

In the snow belts, like the New 
England states, automobile insurance 
has always been particularly seasonal. 
A high percentage of auto owners 
store their cars during the severe win- 
ter months and this custom results in 
the cancellation or lapsing of liability 
insurance policies. 

In April, ready for the road, the 
owner heeds the behest of safety-first 
and guesses “he'd better put on a lit- 
tle automobile insurance again.” 

He’s the fellow we have been wait- 
ing for all winter. At this time we 
insurance companies make a mad, 
frenzied effort to reap our harvest. 
From the deepest valley we mount the 
uttermost peak. 

It all happens in April and May. 
And after the deluge comes the 
drought! June, July and August have 
always been our leanest months. 
Add to our troubles a drop in new 
car sales; hot weather inertia; vaca- 
tions; and a certain flabbiness of the 
spinal vertebrae; and you have all 
the ingredients responsible for the 
state of mind in our sales organization 
that insurance couldn’t be sold in the 
summertime. 

Liberty Mutual has always been a 
great believer in contests to boost 
sales. But invariably these contests 
have been during peak seasons. 

“Why not a sales contest in June, 
July and August?” was the idea that 


came to me. A contest, simple, easy 
to handle, easy to follow, was evolved. 
It wasn’t announced with a fanfare of 
trumpets. No costly broadsides in- 
trigued attention. No prizes were 
offered, no inducements of any kind 
were dangled before the eyes of the 
salesmen as a bait for extra effort. 
Nothing except a forthright appeal to 
salesmen’s pride and sense of duty. 

This appeal appeared in the head- 
ing of the weekly bulletin announcing 
the contest: “New England Expects 
Every Man to Do His Duty,’ para- 
phrasing Lord Nelson’s historic appeal 
to his men before the Battle of Tra- 
falgar. 

This was the only inducement in a 
contest which stimulated our salesmen 
such as no other contest in the history 
of the company had done. 

Three policies a week had always 
been considered an excellent effort for 
the summer months. Therefore, in 
setting quotas for the contest, we 
figured six a week would be an ob- 
jective worth shooting at. The contest 
ran for thirteen weeks, beginning 
June 1 and ending August 31. 

Here are the results: 


Policies Weekly 
Salesman Sold Average 
Lindgren ...... 183 14 
Dresser ........ 114 9 
Douglass ...... 86 7 
BR ........5 Bt 7 
WOR oka: 106 8 
Rockett ........ 133 10 
ST ccs BF 7 
Brown :....... 93 7 
Gibbons ......% 80 5 


Approximately 1,000 new customers 
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were added during the dullest possible 
season of the year! Every man but 
one exceeded his quota by a sub- 
stantial margin. Just one salesman 
missed making his quota, largely be- 
cause he fell down during two weeks 
of the thirteen. But every single man 
surpassed the best summer production 
in the company’s history. 

The contest which brought these re- 
sults was known as “The Yankee 
Regiment.” The idea was conveyed 
to the salesmen, in a simple eight-by- 
eleven-inch mimeographed sheet, that 
they were going into summer encamp- 
ment. 

Each man started out as a buck 
private. As he made his quota each 
week he received a promotion. Since 
the contest ran thirteen weeks, each 
man could become a full-fledged 
general if he made his quota every 
week. The promotions followed 
thus: Corporal, sergeant, sergeant- 
major, second lieutenant, first lieuten- 
ant, captain, major, lieutenant-colonel, 
colonel, brigadier-general, major-gen- 
eral, general. 

“Every man a general,’”’ was the 
objective. A double promotion was 
awarded to any man who doubled his 
quota in any one week. So many 
double promotions were won that be- 
fore the contest was two-thirds over 
we ran out of ranks and were obliged 
to award special decorations for 
meritorious service! 


All Generals But One 


At the finish every man but one 
had won his generalship—and all the 
generals had won, in addition, special 
citations! One man had a D.S.O. 
with five palms; another with two 
palms; two with one palm; and three 
had Distinguished Service Orders. 

Each week a photostat bulletin was 
issued and distributed to the men. It 
was not a cut-and-dried affair by any 
means. It displayed the pictures of 
the men with their names and ranks. 
The interest in this weekly bulletin 
was due in no small measure to the 
men liking to see their pictures. 

A simple pen-and-ink sketch was 
first made for the background, con- 
taining the name, “The Yankee 
Regiment,” and the line border sur- 
rounding the story. On this drawing 
were laid cut-out photos of salesmen 
and inside the border was the weekly 
copy. This was photostated and re- 
duced to an eleven-by-fourteen-inch 
size, convenient for distribution 
through the mails and for posting on 
the bulletin boards. 

The idea of a “summer slump” no 
longer receives a sympathetic ear in 
New England. The Yankee Regi- 
ment has seen to that. 
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NO RUBBER CIRCLES. 


CALL-BULLETIN CIRCULATION IS CONCENTRATED ON 


SEIS aieoal 
—_—_—_ — 


PACIFIC OCEAN @ 


“OAKLAND 
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THE BULLSEYE OF YOUR SALES TARGET 


The Inflexible 
Inner Circle 


City of San Francisco. 
Only 42 sq. miles in area. 
Population 625,000 
(1930). Of total CALL- 
BULLETIN circulation 


itcontains FI 5 % 


land 2 


Immediate suburban 
area. Of highest accessi- 
bility to San Francisco 
major market. Distance 
between boundaries, ap- 
proximately 25 miles. Of 
totalCALL-BULLETIN 


circulationthesetwoseg- 


ments contain 5.3 % 


3 and 4 


Outer suburban area. 
More accessible to San 
Francisco than to any 
other major market. Of 
CALL- BULLETIN cir- 
culation in these areas, 


defined by ABC as “‘sub- 
urban,” thereis & | % 


5 


The East Bay area, in- 
cluding and contiguous 
to the Oakland major 
market. Of CALL- 
BULLETIN circulation 


it contains 8.7% 


RECAP: 
CHY «« « SD 
SUBURBAN 
(1,2,3,4and5) 20.1% 
TOTAL .. 91.6% 


SAN FRANCISCO'S geographical 
isolation has created the inflex- 
ible inner circle shown on the 
map — an area of but 42 square 
miles, in which are concentrated 
625,000 prosperous people 
(1930 census). Within this same 
inner circle is concentrated 71.5% 
of The CALL-BULLETIN’S circu- 
lation — the greatest city circula- 
tion (actual number of papers) ever 
attained by any San Francisco 
evening newspaper; the greatest 
evening circulation in all of 
Northern California. 


91.6% of CALL-BULLETIN circu- 
lation is concentrated at major 
markets! 82.9% is geographically 
bound to the SAN FRANCISCO 
major market! 


ADVERTISERS who prefer profit 
to volume are concentrating sales 
and advertising effort. Advertis- 
ing in this most rigidly-defined 
major market is automatically 
concentrated by using The CALL- 
BULLETIN. 


SAN FRANCISCO’S LEADING EVENING NEWSPAPER 


¢CALL-BULLETIN 


DOM! 


NEW YORK by 


Herbert W. Moloney 
342 Madison Ave. 


NANT IN ITS FIELD 
Represented in 
CHICAGO by LOS ANGELES by DETROIT by 
John H. Lederer Karl J. Shull R. M. Miller 
Hearst Bldg. Transportation Bldg. General Motors Bidg. 


Exhibits at industrial shows and manufacturers’ conventions are part of the gas association's 


educational work. 


How the Gas Association Is 
Training Salesmen in Its Field 


HE American Gas Association, 

in its effort to increase the in- 

dustrial gas load through the 

sponsorship of gas heating 
equipment, found three trends affect- 
ing the market: 

First, industrial building was in- 
creasing more rapidly than the rate 
of increase in the industrial gas load, 
indicating a large potential market for 
industrial gas. Second, industrial gas 
salesmen’s efforts were largely on en- 
gineering problems and engineering 
features of their appliances. Third, 
competition with other fuels—oil, 
coal, electricity, etc—has become 
keener within the past few years. 

In view of these trends, it was 
decided to survey the field of indus- 
trial gas selling and determine just 
where the present efforts were insuf- 
ficient. 

The survey was made up of per- 
sonal interviews with industrial gas 
sales managers and industrial gas 
salesmen, observation of salesmen in 
actual selling contacts and a statistical 
analysis of the field. 

In addition to the material this 
survey developed on the selling tech- 
nique of the industry, the complete 
uses of industrial gas in industry to- 
day. were tabulated. A chart repre- 
senting market and product analysis, 
made. from results of the survey, 


BY C. W. BERGHORN 


Secretary, Industrial Gas and Manufacturers’ Section, American Gas 
Association, Inc., New York 


In an effort to increase the industrial gas load, the 
American Gas Association has developed a course in 
industrial gas salesmanship. The course is designed 
to help salesmen make more intelligent analyses of 
territories, to provide them with a plan for uncov- 
ering each buyer’s specific needs, and to furnish a 
concrete set of facts to step up the efficiency of the 
sales presentation about gas as an industrial fuel. 


serves as a broad picture of industrial 
gas and industrial gas appliances in 
all industries that use it. 

Many malpractices were brought to 
light through the study of methods of 
industrial gas selling. It was found 
that industrial gas salesmen generally 
have no planned selling procedure 
and that their engineering knowledge, 
though almost invariably excellent, 
was handicapped by lack of sales 
technique. 

It was found, also, that the sales- 
man incompletely analyzed his market 
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and his prospect’s requirements. 
While the salesman often brought to 
light valuable facts about the perform- 
ance of gas appliances in industrial 
heating, invariably lack of standardiza- 
tion in recording this data handi- 
capped its use in other sales contacts. 
Finally, it was clearly shown that 
turndowns were frequently the result 
of incomplete selling. Salesmen, 
whether they made recommendations 
orally or in writing, seldom stated 
more than a few facts, answered a few 
questions and discussed technicalities. 
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“Like a Lighthouse 
in a Fog” 


An apt metaphor, this, for our purpose. For in a fog of 
claims and counter-claims the fact of the Chicago Eve- 
ning American’s leadership in its field does loom up like 
a lighthouse, lighting the way to dominance in Chicago’s 
evening market. 


The Chicago Evening American has been in the forefront 
of its field too long to permit any reasonable doubt of 
Chicago’s evening paper preference. In its tenth year 
of circulation leadership, it has had over 100,000 more 
circulation than any other Chicago evening paper for 
more than four years. 


In the first five months of 1930 the Chicago Evening 
American’s average daily circulation was 567,030, and 
that of the second evening paper in point of circulation 
was 448,460. The difference, to spare you the calculation, 
is 118,570. 


Nothing can be advanced by any other Chicago evening 
newspaper which equals this leadership in importance to 
advertisers. 


CHICAGO EVENING 


AMERICAN 


a good newspaper now in its TENTH YEAR of 
circulation leadership in Chicago’s evening field. 


National Representatives: 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION J 
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A study of the salesmen’s technique 
brought to light that 80 per cent 
made a straight selling approach, 
selecting a specific heating process in 
use in the prospect’s plant and starting 
the interview with a straightforward 
suggestion that the prospect use gas 
for that purpose. This method, it 
was found, puts the salesman at a 
disadvantage because his success de- 
pends upon selecting the right process 
to discuss, and, in addition, his em- 
phasis on a single piece of equipment 
limits the extent of his sales because 
he has to do almost a complete new 
selling job on each subsequent instal- 
lation suggested. 

Again, industrial gas salesmen in 
their questioning of the prospect 
failed to take a broad view of the 
prospect’s requirements. Where worth- 
while data in terms of the prospect’s 
requirements were obtained by the 
gas salesmen, inevitably these were 
accumulated only after a number of 
calls, thus making for a _ needless 
waste of sales effort. 


Wrong Point of View 


Most of the salesmen interviewed 
preferred to collect and digest sales 
data themselves. Less than 20 per 
cent called on the company engineers 
for help. Recommendation after 
recommendation made by industrial 
gas salesmen was found to be in 
terms of equipment rather than in 
terms of results. Salesmen talked 
from their own point of view, seem- 
ing to forget that the prospect was 
interested primarily in what the prod- 
uct would do for him, how it would 
save him money, how it would in one 
way or another affect his production 
problems. This failure was pointed 
up by actual quotations from sales 
talks. 

Of sixteen sales discussions on 
technical features of equipment, only 
two were considered good selling. 
The salesmen made sketchy explana- 
tions to plant executives, probably 
because they assumed the prospect’s 
knowledge of the equipment was 
great. In some cases, when talking 
to minor business men such as laun- 
dry and tailor establishment owners, 
the salesmen made technical references 
incomprehensible to the prospect. 
For instance, in seventeen sales cases, 
comments were made on “exact tem- 
perature control,” but only one sales- 
man described its benefits. The cir- 


cular was a highly technical discussion 
of the boiler and might easily have 
been over the head of the prospect. 

While it was found that the 
tendency to prepare written sales pro- 
posals was an excellent one, the tech- 


nique of handling the sales proposals 
left much to be desired. Thirty-eight 
per cent of the salesmen always sub- 
mitted written proposals, 42 per cent 
generally did and 20 per cent seldom 
did so. However, most of these pro- 
posals focused too early on installa- 
tion, operation and unit product costs, 
minimizing these benefits of gas 
which have an important indirect 
bearing on production costs. Fur- 
thermore, most of the proposals, while 
they contained facts having a strong 
sales value, were not expressed in 
terms of the prospect’s interest. 

That the average industrial gas 
salesman sold in a rut was clearly 
established when only eleven out of 
twenty-six gas selling points were 
normally used by the salesmen and 
most of these only in answer to ob- 
jections raised by prospects. 

Only 83 per cent of industrial gas 
salesmen carried sales equipment. See 
accompanying table for the use of 
printed material. 

As is generally found in most sell- 
ing, salesmen were the weakest on 
closing. This is especially true in gas 
selling because interviews are of con- 


a seven-unit course designed to solve 


three problems. It is hoped thus to 
increase the industrial gas load not 
only by presenting to the salesmen a 
detailed grasp of gas uses, but by 
stimulating him to analyze completely 
the possibilities of his territory. 

Also, the association hopes to de- 
velop a systematic procedure for un- 
covering the needs of each prospect. 
As the individual salesman’s perform- 
ance increases in efficiency, it hopes 
to provide him with time-saving 
methods and equipment for inspect- 
ing, fact-finding and tests. It also 
feels that offering him a planned, sys- 
tematic sales procedure will reduce 
the number of his profitless calls. 

In addition, it is expected that the 
course may offset growing competition 
by giving the salesman a plan to edu- 
cate customers and prospects to con- 
sider fuels, not in terms of immediate 
costs but in terms of ultimate effect 
on production. Finally, the course 
also gives the industrial gas salesman 
ammunition to defeat the sales talks 
of competitors. 

The seven units of the course are: 
Establishing confidence and control; 


Wuat Gas SALESMEN DID WITH LITERATURE: 


Pct. Salesmen: 

Carrying: 

100 Literature 
41 Photographs 
41 Engineer’s Manual ........... 


33 Standard Portfolio ........... 


25 Tmepettion Forms ...... 066055 
17 etemete Forms ........0cc05: 
DS SE ke dba sc cacandss 
S Sample Proposal ............ 
8 Blue Prints of Main 

Extensions 


Ce 


Cr | 


Pct. Salesmen Using 


Never Seldom Frequently 
50 25 25 
60 20 20 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


siderable length. The salesmen spend 
their time predominantly on en- 
gineering phases of the sale, perhaps 
because frequent contacts have made 
them friendly with the prospect and 
they hesitated in pushing the sale. 

So much for the findings on indi- 
vidual selling technique. Analysis of 
sales procedure in cultivating terri- 
tories showed that from 40 to 50 per 
cent of each salesman’s time was de- 
voted to good will calls on prospects 
and present customers, 

However, these good will calls 
seemed devoted to passing the time 
of the day because few salesmen pre- 
sented new facts. Few were able to 
develop fresh interest because most 
of the ammunition had already been 
expended. 

As a result of this survey, the 
American Gas Association has issued 


ascertaining the prospect’s require- 
ments; presenting your recommenda- 
tions; explaining technical processes; 
overcoming difficulties; following 
through; organizing field work. 

Of noteworthy interest is the sec- 
ond unit of the course. Since the 
survey showed quite clearly that one 
of the most vital factors in selling 
industrial gas was the proper deter- 
mination of the prospect’s require- 
ments, this unit gives a detailed and 
comprehensive method of approach. 
The salesman is told how to make 
the preliminary survey, how to make 
tentative recommendations, how to 
conduct operating tests and, finally, 
how to prepare the proposal. 

To speed up the collection of data, 
as well as to insure its significance, 
five charts have been prepared. The 

(Continued on page 554) 
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no Finder 
' writes, and -— 


writ. moves On” 


During the year 1790—only 140 years ago—the cen- 
ter of population for the whole United States was in 
2 spot 18 miles west of Baltimore. 


Population quickly spread westward as the country 
grew. By 1850, the center had passed the Alleghenies. 
In 1870 it was near to Cincinnati. 


During the last half-century it has moved, with gradu- 
ally lessening pace, across the States of Ohio and 
Indiana. Always its pathway has been westward. Al- 
ways it has been moving toward St. Louis, where, by 
all the calculations of scientists, it is ultimately des- 
tined to arrive. 


~~ Ft 


Here is a thought of more than academic interest. If 
your activities have to do with the distribution of 
merchandise, it virtually concerns you. A moment's 
reflection makes this clear. 


What, indeed, is “Population” but another word for 
people? And “People’’, in a commercial sense, is only 
another name for Buyers. The Center of Population 
is simply the national center of buyers. 


Would anyone contend fora moment that with goods 
to sell and distribute, it is not advantageous to be lo- 
cated near the center of the buying population? Would 
it not mean something for your own concern to have 
headquarters in a center from which more people 
could be served, in less time, and at less expense, than 
from any other point in the country? Would not costs 
be less, and profits more, if operations were concen- 
trated where the buyers are? 

ST. LOUIS offers the most strategic business location 
in all America today. Around it, in a 500-mile circle, 
is 46% of the entire country’s population, massed in one- 
quarter of its area. From St. Louis originates 49.58% 
of the entire total railway mileage of the United States. 
Conditions change with passing years. Locations, like 
machinery, become obsolete. Here in the St. Louis 
District—key to the fastest-growing section of the 
nation today—your factory, branch, or sales-head- 
quarters would profit. Let us show you why. 
Industrial Bureau of the Industrial Club 

507 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Tlouis 


Nearest Large City 


to Americas ColrarTeandaiton 


O much adverse criticism, con- 
S gressional and otherwise, has 

been launched against the Fed- 

eral Trade Commission that the 
constructive work of that organization, 
invaluable to many industries, has 
been sadly neglected. In _ literally 
hundreds of cases the commission has 
promptly and effectively protected 
both groups of manufacturers and in- 
dividual companies against pernicious 
and unfair practices of competitors. 
Furthermore, in all such cases, it has 
established a splendid record of 
precedents as represented by favorable 
court decisions. 

In a typical case the commission 
recently issued an inclusive and dras- 
tic order to cease and desist against a 
manufacturer in a northern city. That 
the merchandise involved is women’s 
hats is only incidental. Also, that a 
group of manufacturers had built up 
a large demand for goods that are 
identified by geographical phrases is 
not a deciding element of the case. 
The most important and significant 
factor is the recognition by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission that the good 
will attached to merchandise properly 
belongs to the creators of the good 
will. And in demonstration of this 
recognition, the commission promptly 
acted to protect the owners of good 
will, as it has in cases involving prac- 
tically every conceivable form of un- 
fair competition, against deceptive and 
destructive price-cutting aggression. 


More Effective than Courts 


Many such cases have been fought 
out in the courts, but with uncertain 
results. Judges and juries are not, as 
a rule, conversant with the economic 
principles of merchandising, and suits 
involving unfair competition usually 
require years of litigation at great ex- 
pense, with the outcome frequently 
decided by technicalities. The com- 
mission, on the other hand, is well 
schooled in the economics of dis- 
tribution and the principles of fair 
trade, and is equipped with the organ- 
ization and the legal power to give 
prompt relief. 

In the present case, the findings as 
to the facts state that for many years, 
and prior to the organization of the 
respondent concern, more than fifteen 
manufacturers of women’s hats, in 


“Copy Cats” Again Target in 
Trade Commission Decision 


Good will attached to merchandise belongs to the 
creators of the good will, reiterates Federal Trade 
body in decision on California Sports Hats. Other 
manufacturers who are suffering through piracy of 
brand names, package designs, etc., are thus re- 
minded that they can, if necessary, invoke the help 
of the Federal body to end such unfair competition. 


California, have been producing and 
selling widely a type of hat under 
trade names and brands featuring the 
word “California” and_ particularly 
the phrase ‘California Sports Hat.” 
These phrases, it is explained, have 
been featured “in advertising litera- 
ture sent to the trade and consuming 
public, either directly or inserted in 
leading trade, style and fashion maga- 
zines and other periodicals having 
nation-wide circulation, usually accom- 
panied by illustrations of natural 
scenery and products of California, 
and of motoring, boating, golfing and 
other sports, and usually ac- 
companied by such phrases as ‘From 
Sunny California,’ ‘Colors Born of 
Sunshine,’ and other phrases of similar 
import.” 

The findings further state that the 
hats have acquired a good will and 
reputation for their style, quality and 
workmanship, and especially for the 
distinctive combinations of colors 
which they embody, and that the 
California manufacturers, by their ex- 
tensive advertising and through the 
qualities and characteristics of their 
hats, have built up a demand, reputa- 
tion and good will for their merchan- 
dise. Also, it is explained, that the 
phrase, “California Sports Hats,” is 
known and understood by the trade 
and purchasing public to describe 
sport hats manufactured in the state 
of California. 

In regard to prices, the findings 
emphasize that the genuine California 
hats sell at wholesale to retailers at 
from $39 to $150 a dozen, and are 
resold by the dealers at prices ranging 
upward from five dollars. According 
to the same source of information, the 
total volume of sales of the California 
manufacturers is approximately $10,- 
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000,000 annually, and they spend 
more than $100,000 a year for adver- 
tising. Also, it is disclosed that some 
of the largest California manufac- 
turers have exhibited their hats in 
style shows, particularly those of New 
York and Chicago, and that they 
maintain salesrooms in other large 
cities of the country. 

In setting forth the respondent's 
unfair competition, the findings relate 
that since the organization of the com- 
pany it has manufactured sports hats, 
under the trade name and style of 
“California Sport Hat,” which are 
styled by its own designers in its fac- 
tory at Milwaukee, and sold to te- 
tailers at prices ranging from $24 to 
$36 a dozen. These hats are retailed 
at from $2.98 to $7.00 each. 

The findings then state that the 
respondent, during 1927 and the early 
part of 1928, stamped upon the lin- 
ings of its hats the phrase, “California 
Sport Hat,” in large, distinctive type, 
surrounded by three concentric circles. 
Since about May 1, 1928, however, 
after the commission began its investi- 
gation of the case, the respondent 
caused to be placed under this phrase 
with the concentric circles ‘‘Made in 
Milwaukee,” in small inconspicuous 
type. | 

As also explained by the findings, 
the respondent, since it began busi- 
ness, has packed its hats in individual 
boxes in which the hats are delivered 
to purchasers, and which bear the 
phrase “California Sport Hat’ sur- 
rounded by the concentric circles, and 
further accompanied by illustrations 
of outdoor scenes depicting such 
sports as motoring, boating and golf- 
ing, with backgrounds of water, 
mountains and palm trees, without 

(Continued on page 556) 
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Advertising and publishing interests 
of the country have risen in arms to 
aid newspaper publishers of Louisiana 
in their fight against a bill now being 
considered by the Legislature at Baton 
Rouge which would place a tax of 15 
er cent on their advertising revenues. 
The bill has the active backing of 
Governor Huey P. Long of that state. 
It is said to have been written in 
reprisal for the editorial attitude of 
various newspapers there in combat- 
ting Governor Long’s alleged attempt 
at ‘“‘dictatorship.” 

In a telegram to him this week, the 
Association of National Advertisers 
registered a formal protest. The 
American Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation, as well as various individual 
publishers and publishers’ representa- 
tives, are actively engaged in the fight. 
“Advertising is a form of selling and 
for some manufacturers their sole 
form of selling,” the National Adver- 
tisers told the governor. “But more 
than that, advertising is an important 
means of reducing cost of distribution 
and of making quantity production 
possible, thus reducing the costs of 
every-day necessities and comforts. 
“To tax any medium of advertising is 
to place a burden upon a factor which 
makes American life cheaper and 
more comfortable. To tax a means 
of advertising, as is proposed in this 
bill, is to increase the cost of distribu- 
tion and thereby to increase the cost 
of goods to the consumer in Louisi- 
ana. This bill, if it became a law, 
would ostensibly place a tax upon 
newspapers. In reality, however, the 
effect would be far different. The 
tax would be passed on to the con- 
suming public in the form of higher 
prices for the necessities and com- 
forts of life. The citizens of Louisi- 
ana, in other words, would pay the 
tax. Such a result would be detri- 
mental to the business of our members 
whose business is conducted on the 
basis of getting their products to the 
public with the help of advertising 
at the lowest possible price.” 

The bill provides for the levying of 
an “annual license tax for the year 
1931, and for each subsequent year, 
upon each person, association of per- 
sons, firm and corporation pursuing 
the trade, profession, vocation, calling 
or business of selling space for, or 


Advertisers and Publishers Lead Fight 


on Louisiana Bill to Tax Advertising 


j P. & A. Photo 
Huey P. Long, governor of 
Louisiana. 


printing, in daily newspapers adver- 
tising matter for pay, in an amount 
equivalent to 15 per cent of the gross 
receipts from such business during the 
preceding calendar year, and, in the 
case of new business, as hereinafter 
provided.” 

Tax collectors, the bill continues, 
would be required to keep a “license 
register” of publishers, the tax to be 
paid January 2 of each year. Failure 
to take out the license would be pun- 
ishable by a fine of ‘‘not less than 
$10 nor more than $100.” The 
license would be given by the collector 
to the president or responsible head 
of the publishing organization, who 
would also be required to swear to 
the correctness of the company’s ad- 
vertising revenue figures. Any tax 
collector or authorized deputy who 
certifies to the correctness of “‘any oath 
without administering the oath in per- 
son to the applicant and having the 
applicant sign the oath in his presence 
shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor and on conviction shall be 
subject to a fine of not less than $100 
nor more than $1,000 or imprison- 
ment of not less than thirty days nor 
more than ninety days or both.” 
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All unpaid licenses “shall bear inter- 
est at the rate of 2 per cent per month 
from the first day of March, and the 
payment thereon shall be secured by 
first lien and privilege in favor of the 
state upon the property, movable and 
immovable, of the delinquent owing 
the license, and the tax collector or 
ex-officio tax collector shall collect 
said license and interest in the manner 
prescribed by existing laws. 

“All gross receipts derived from 
any advertising revenue whatsoever, 
whether earned within the state or 
without,” the bill concludes, “shall 
form the proper basis upon which all 
licenses shall be assessed and col- 
lected.” 

Impeachment proceedings were insti- 
tuted against Governor Long last 
year, but failed to materialize. The 
governor was also censured at that 
time by the lower house of the Legis- 
lature, 


Hamilton Institute Sales 
Soar in “Hard Times’”’ 


Largely as a result of “hard times,” 
the sales volume of Alexander Hamil- 
ton Institute, executive training, New 
York, is 35 per cent ahead of last 
year. The volume for 1930 may ex- 
ceed $5,500,000 and is being achieved 
without substantial increase in adver- 
tising appropriation. 

In a full-page advertisement in the 
New York Times this week, which 
will also be run in the United 
States Daily, Time, Forbes and other 
magazines and newspapers reaching 
business executives, the institute em- 
phasized the fact that ‘‘Panics are only 
growing pains. Some of America’s 
biggest fortunes were founded in hard 
times, Will you reap the reward of 
your foresight when the depression is 
over?” 

The institute pointed out, however, 
that “business will not be ‘back to 
normal by November.’ . . . After 
the recessions of 1893, 1907 and 
1919, the recoveries averaged sixteen 
months before business attained a nor- 
mal volume.” 

To meet the new conditions it is of- 
fering a new course prepared by a 
number of leading American business 
executives. 
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More Advertising Aids 
White Rock to Build 


a Record Volume 


Greater advertising and sales effort 
has been instrumental in building up 
the sales volume of the White Rock 
Mineral Springs Company, New 
York, to record levels, R. C, Harrison, 
president, told SALES MANAGEMENT 
this week. 

With an increase of about 10 per 
cent in advertising appropriation for 
1930—devoted chiefly to newspapers, 
supplemented by class magazines, 
window displays and some local 
broadcasting—Mr. Harrison said, his 
company’s volume in the first quarter 
was 10 per cent better than in the 
corresponding quarter of 1929. Mr. 
Harrison expects the volume for the 
entire year to be 15 to 20 per cent 
better, with profits—$1,200,000 in 
1929—rising proportionately. May, 
he pointed out, was the second best 
month the company ever had, the vol- 
ume being 19 per cent above the 
same month last year. 

In view of the fact that the two White 
Rock products, mineral water and 
ginger ale, are generally classed as 
“luxuries,” Mr. Harrison believes the 
increased volume to be particularly 
notable. There was no “‘secret,” how- 
ever, in its ability to increase volume 
in the face of an apparently declining 
market, he explained. “We simply 
endeavored to overcome hard times by 
ignoring them. 

“Closely allied with the advertising 
—which is handled by Frank Presbrey 
Company—is the increased personal 
effort of the company’s thirty-five 
salesmen.” 

Although White Rock products are 
classed as luxuries, Mr. Harrison em- 
phasized the fact that about 75 per 
cent of their distribution was through 
grocery stores and delicatessens—only 
a relatively small part of the business 
being done with hotels, clubs, restau- 
rants, railroads and steamship lines. 
“Most of the consumption of both 
products is in the home.”” He did not 
believe that prohibition has been an 
important factor in stimulating the 
White Rock business. 

“Neither,” he added, “have price 
concessions. We have only two prices 
—for carload and for less-than-car- 
load lots. Nor is the sale of ginger 
ale and mineral water confined to any 
particular season. Our volume does 
not vary $100,000 between the first 
six months of the year and the last. 
It happens that May, June, October 
and November are the best months, 
and February and August the poorest.” 


William Baldwin 


Pierce-Arrow Appoints 
Baldwin and Fellows 


William Baldwin, advertising man- 
ager, Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Com- 
pany, Buffalo, for the last six years 
and connected with that company 
since 1917, has been appointed assist- 
ant sales manager in charge of retail 
sales development. A. M. Russell, 
also an assistant general sales man- 
ager, will supervise distribution. 
Waldo Fellows, assistant general sales 
manager of Oakland Motor Car Com- 
pany, has joined Pierce-Arrow as ad- 
vertising manager. 


Hygrade Lamp to Start 
$200,000 Campaign 


The Hygrade Lamp Company, Salem, 
Massachusetts, maker of radio tubes 
and miniature lamps for automobiles, 
has appropriated $100,000 for adver- 
tising in the Saturday Evening Post 
and for broadcasting, and an equal 
amount for sales promotion work and 
dealer helps. 

Sales of incandescent electric lamps by 
the company, which is said to be the 
largest independent in this field, are 
about 14 per cent more than last year. 


Colored Shoes for Men 


A. E. Nettleton Company, Syracuse, is 
showing red, green and blue shoes for 
men at the Nettleton Shop in the McAlpin 
Hotel, New York. Combination colors of 
red and white, green and white and blue 
and white are also being employed. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company has established commercial vice- 
presidencies, to which C. E. Stephens, N. 
G. Symonds and W. R. Marshall have been 
appointed, in charge respectively of the 
Atlantic, Pacific and Central divisions. 


CeCo Tubes Announce 
New Refund Policy; 
$150,000 Campaign 


Through dealer materials and _ its 
nation-wide program over the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System, CeCo 
Manufacturing Company, Providence, 
announced this week a new sales pol- 
icy, under which an entire set of its 
tubes can be returned by consumers 
and money refunded if they do not 
prove satisfactory. 

In view of the fact that 75 per cent 
of all radios now in operation, ac- 
cording to CeCo’s estimates, are not 
playing properly due to one or more 
defective tubes, the company expects 
the policy to aid in stimulating the 
radio business by helping to keep set 
owners “satisfied” with the operation 
of these sets. The annual replace- 
ment market in the United States, 
said Ernest Kauer, president, is about 
10,000,000 tubes. 

The present CeCo program, to con- 
tinue until the “active” radio season 
starts in September, will cost about 
$150,000—all but $40,000 in broad- 
casting. The remainder is being de- 
voted to displays and other materials 
for the company’s 10,000 dealers. 
The program will probably be in- 
creased in the fall, when newspaper 
advertising may be resumed. 

J. Walter Thompson Company, New 
York, is directing the account. 


Conoco Travel Bureau 
Gets 2,200 Inquiries 


Conoco Travel Bureau, recently estab- 
lished at Denver by Continental Oil 
Company to aid motorists in planning 
their itineraries, received 2,200 mail 
inquiries in the week ending June 7. 
The inquiries came from and related 
to scenic attractions in every section 
of the country. About 80 per cent of 
them applied to Colorado. Six hun- 
dred and _ seventy-three ‘over the 
counter” inquiries were also answered. 
During that time the bureau dis- 
tributed 22,142 pieces of literature. 


Valspar Acquires Plants 
in Expansion Program 


As part of its program for extending 
manufacturing facilities, the Valspar 
Corporation of New York has ac- 
quired the Detroit Graphite Company 
of Detroit and the Dominion Plant 
Works, Ltd., Walkerville, Ontario. 
Headquarters of the Detroit company 
will remain there. 
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This CHART 


eliminates costly odd- 


size overhead 


N any kind of production a special job 
| always comes high. When you specify a 
non-standard size for a mailing piece, you are 
asking your printer to do a special job... 
and it’s bound to cost you more money. 

Look what it involves—a special estimate 
. . . special paper . . . special envelopes .. . 
special handling in the printing plant . . . all 
extra expenses. 

Your printer is handicapped, too. He’d 
like to put all his time on creating some- 
thing individual and distinctive. 


He knows that it’s not the shape 
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—we have prepared the Warren 
Chart of Sizes for Mailing Pieces. 
It carries diagrams of plenty of 
sizes for mailing pieces to 


meet all your needs. 
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You can keep this Chart right 
on your desk . . . use it in planning your 
booklets and folders. 

The sizes are standard. That means they 
cut without waste from standard sheets... 
and fit Warren’s Standard Booklet Envelopes 
. . » which are specially designed for use on 
mailing machines. 

Paper and envelopes are on hand at the 
warehouse when your printer wants them. 
There’s no special manufacturing . . . no 
special production. He can give you his 
best work. 

Ask him for one of these Charts. Look it 
over and see for yourself what a wide range 
of sizes and shapes it offers. Then keep it 


as under the glass on your desk and 
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rs use it to save yourself money. 


If your printer can’t supply 


Printing Papers you with a Chart, write direct 


to us. 


89 Broad Street. Boston, Massachusetts 
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Insurance Companies to 
Report Promotion 


Life insurance companies doing 
business in New York must re- 
port in their annual statements 
to the State Insurance Depart- 
ment the amount of money that 
they spend for advertising space 
and literature, Albert Conway, 
state superintendent of insur- 
ance, has just ruled. 

Included in Mr. Conway's list 
are advertising in insurance 
journals, magazines and news- 
papers—both institutional and 
tor business or agents; posters, 
radio or motion pictures—ex- 
clusive of health or welfare 
service; pamphlets; canvassing 
or other literature, prepared for 
distribution by agents of 
through the mail, and all cal- 
endars and advertising novelties. 


Van Raalte Introduces 
Model Display Shop 


At its Fifth Avenue showrooms the 
Van Raalte Company, maker of 
hosiery, gloves and underwear, in- 
augurated this week a model display 
shop for out-of-town buyers. 

“It is our belief that retail stores are 
looking to the sources of supply for 
display, stock-keeping and control 
ideas, as well as for actual merchan- 
dise,’” explained J. M. Weil, advertis- 
ing manager. ‘For this reason, Van 
Raalte has built a model shop, incor- 
porating up-to-date display methods 
that are practical and adaptable to 
retail store procedure.” 


The new Van Raalte model shop, designed to give buyers ideas on proper 
stock display. 


Texas Sheep Raisers 
Plan $1,000,000 
Lamb Campaign 


The Sheep & Goat Raisers’ Associa- 
tion of Texas, meeting at San Angelo 
last week, appointed a “lamb popular- 
ization committee’ and voted to raise 
a fund of $1,000,000 to be spent over 
a four-year period to increase con- 
sumption of this product. 

It is easier to produce meat for the 
market by raising lamb than cattle, it 
was pointed out. Sheep breed faster 
and the lambs become marketable 
within a few weeks. 

With the “popularization movement” 
there will also be an effort to increase 
the supply. At present lamb is scarce 
at the larger markets and therefore 
usually high in price. 


New Dutton Sales Plan 
to Fight Price Cuts 


Recent announcement of the price 
war in the book publishing field has 
spurred publishers of both high and 
low price groups to new advertising 
and merchandising methods. In a 
full page newspaper campaign, E. P. 
Dutton & Company, New York, has 
just announced a new family of mys- 
tery novels, to be known as Dutton 
Clue Mysteries and to retail at the 
standard price of $2. 

The purpose of the campaign, how- 
ever, it is pointed out, is not primarily 
to maintain prices, but to stimulate 
volume as well. Each carries the 
Dutton Clue Mysteries trade-mark and 
name. The books will be published 
once a month. 


George C. Frohlich, who has just 

been appointed general sales man- 

ager of the United Drug Company, 
Boston. 


Second New York Booklet 
Pictures “Buying Center” 


The supply of a first booklet advertis- 
ing the attractions and resources of 
New York having been exhausted 
within a week after issuance, the Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York will 
soon publish another, also of 500,000 
copies. 

The first booklet, entitled ‘New 
York, the Most Interesting Vacation 
City in America,’’ was distributed last 
week to customers and prospects by 
the 7,500 members of the association. 
The orders ranged from 200 to 500 
copies each. The second, to appear 
next week, will be called ‘‘New York, 
America’s Style and Buying Center.” 
The booklets, of twenty-four pages 
each, weigh only a fourth of an ounce, 
and may be enclosed with a two-page 
letter at the regular two-cent postage 
rate. 

The cost of both will be only about 
$15,000. Except for newspaper and 
business paper publicity, the associa- 
tion contemplates no other promotion 
at this time, 


Chicago Coal Dealers 
Start Joint Program 


On the slogan “Coal heat costs less,” 
the Chicago Coal Merchants Associa- 
tion is launching an advertising cam- 
paign in the seven Chicago daily 
newspapers, augmented by daily radio 
broadcast and direct mail efforts. 
Although the association has been 
operating for twenty-five years, this is 
its first large advertising program. — 
Charles Daniel Frey Company, Chi- 
cago, directs the account. 
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As mueh a part of Oregon as... 


Tre Rose as it beautifies Portland city 
streets. 


The 


--- the 


Each year in June, the 
Rose City of Oregon pays 
homage toits own beauty 
and Portland’s 300,000 
inhabitants join with 
each other in the spec- 
tacle of the Rose Festival. The rose which 
grows here in greatest profusion and beauty, 
due to Portland’s climate, is the symbol of a 
great play week for a contented and pros- 
perous people. It is their outward expression 
to the world, of their own satisfaction with 
Oregon ...as a place in which to live... 
make their living and spend their money. 


@ In just as spectacular way people of Oregon 


Che Oregomen. 


PORTLAND, 


Preferred Newspaper of 


© Sawyer Scenic Photos, 


Rose FESTIVAL 


have proved their preference for The Ore- 
gonian as a newspaper. Every year for eighty 
years their support has kept its circulation 
the largest and its advertising lineage the 
greatest in Portland. @ Where else in all 
America have the readers of a newspaper 
shown their preference in such a convincing 
way? @ And another fact for the advertiser 
who would sell this Oregonian market: the 
milline rate of The Oregonian is the lowest 


on the Pacific Coast. 


Nationally represented by 


VERREE & CONKLIN, ime. 


NEW YORK, 285 Madison Ave. CHICAGO, 333 N. Michigan Ave. 
DETROIT, 321 Lafayette Blvd. SAN FRANCISCO, Monadnock Bldg. 


OREGON 


the Pacific Northwest 
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Frank S. Idaka, who sells around $3,000,000 worth of lettuce, celery, 
cauliflower and peas each year from his desk in Chicago. 


Lifts Lettuce Sale 4,800 Per Cent 
in 14 Years with Advertising 


Newspaper education directed along 
the lines of diet and health is credited 
by Frank S. Idaka, Chicago’s “lettuce 
king,” with increasing sales of that 
product from 1,224 carloads in 1916 
to an estimated 60,000 cars in 1930. 
The aid of doctors in recommending 
vegetables in the diet has also been 
a factor. 

Mr. Idaka, who arrived in the United 
States from Japan about twenty years 
ago at the age of seventeen, as a poor 
immigrant boy, is also Chicago’s celery 
“king,” cauliflower “king” and pea 
“king.”” He is given these titles be- 
cause he sells, as a commission mer- 
chant, more of these vegetables than 
any other man in Chicago, keeping as 
many as 150 cars in transit at a time 
and receiving sometimes sixty cars in 
a day. 

He has a battery of four telephones 
on his desk, and the other day, while 
being interviewed by a member of 
SALES MANAGEMENT’ staff, talked to 
Seattle, New York, Pittsburgh and 
Minneapolis while waiting for an 
office attache to get a dealer just across 
the street on the line. Between calls 
he talked for publication. 

‘Fourteen years ago the entire crop 
of lettuce, 1,224 cars, moved from 
California,” he said. ‘That year not 
a car was moved from Arizona, Wash- 
ington or Colorado. Last year Cali- 
fornia shipped 36,155 cars and the 
other three states about 15,000. This 


year we anticipate that 40,000 cars 
will come from California and about 
20,000 from the other three main let- 
tuce-producing states. 

“As a hundred and twenty cars make 
a train a mile long, it is evident that 
all the lettuce coming east this year 
would make one solid train about 500 
miles long. Sixteen years ago lettuce, 
celery, cauliflower and peas were all 
seasonable crops. Now all can be had 
365 days in the year, California sup- 
plying the market mainly in the spring 
and fall from the Los Angeles district 
and from the Imperial Valley in the 
winter with the other states supplying 
the summer demand. 

“Taking the average freight costs at 
$500 a car, the lettuce movement 
alone this year will give the railroads 
a total of $30,000,000.” 

Mr. Idaka sells about $3,000,000 
worth of the four products he 
specializes in in a year and his office 
Operates much as a train dispatcher’s 
office. Throughout the day he is in- 
tercepting cars and diverting them to 
new destinations as sales occur, 


Start Franklin Memorial 


Celebrating his eightieth birthday, June 18, 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, head of the Curtis 
Publishing Company and the Curtis-Martin 
Newspapers, Inc., turned the first spadeful 
of earth for a $5,000,000 Benjamin 
Franklin Memorial to be erected by citizens 
at Philadelphia. Mr. Curtis personally 
gave $1,000,000 for this purpose. 


Clinton Plans to Make 


Its Newspaper Debut 
in National “Test” 


To determine the relative value of 
newspapers and magazines as its 
principal consumer medium, Clinton 
Carpet Company, Chicago, will in- 
augurate this fall its first newspaper 
advertising program, Louis H. Regens- 
burg, president, informed SALEs 
MANAGEMENT this week. 

A subsidiary of American Hair & 
Felt Company, Clinton manufactures 
Ozite, a base for floor coverings. 
After a concerted program through 
trade papers and direct mail on the 
hotel and other institutional markets, 
it inaugurated its first consumer ad- 
vertising program in magazines two 
years ago. With a fixed appropria- 
tion of 8 per cent of anticipated sales, 
the business of the company has ex- 
panded rapidly in the last five years 
until, in 1929, it totaled more than 
$3,500,000. 

The newspaper test, Mr. Regensburg 
said, will consist of sixty-two half 
pages in twenty-two newspapers in 
eighteen metropolitan cities. 

It will have two objectives—‘‘one to 
determine the value of newspaper ad- 
vertising as compared with national 
magazines, feeling as we do that our 
product has become so widely known 
that a fair test can now be made. The 
other will be to bring to the attention 
of the public a ‘New Improved Ozite,’ 
which will have the Ozite name im- 
pressed into the material so that pur- 
chasers can quickly identify it.” 
With three mills now manufacturing 
the new product, Mr. Regensburg ex- 
pects that distribution will have been 
made to all the 7,000 Clinton dealers 
by the time the campaign starts, Sep- 
tember 28, so that they may tie in 
with it in their own programs. 

Sales of the company for the first five 
months of this year show an increase 
of 2 per cent over the same months 
last year, he continued, in spite of the 
fact that retail business is gen- 
erally “‘off.” 

He emphasized that the test is only 
“temporary, and is subject to the re- 
sults we might attain.” 

Clinton’s advertising appropriation is 
nearly $300,000. Earl Ludgin, Inc., 
Chicago agency, directs the campaign. 


Heads General Rubber 


Arthur Jones, managing director of Gen- 
eral Rubber Company, Inc., London, for 
the last three years, has been elected presi- 
dent. He has been with the company 
since 1907. E. C. Schwab has been re- 
elected vice-president and appointed man- 
ager of the company’s New York office. 
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MERRITT LuM, until recently assistant gen- 
eral manager of chain stores, Montgomery 
Ward & Company, has joined A. C. 
Nielson Company, Chicago engineers, as 
vice-president and general manager. For- 
merly, Mr. Lum had been vice-president 
of A. W. Shaw Company, now affiliated 
with McGraw-Hill Publishing Company. 
He was also vice-president of the Associ- 
ated Business Papers. In his new con- 
nection he will aid in the development of 
the market research activities of the 
Nielson company. . LAWRENCE C. 
GUMBINNER, of the New York advertising 
agency of that name, has been elected a 
director of Eugene, Ltd., New York, 
manufacturer of permanent waving equip- 
ment. . . . WILLIAM PRINGLE, who 
has been in charge of the Philadelphia 
division of the Seaman Paper Company, 
has been transferred to New York to be- 
come assistant to E. C. WoopruFF, presi- 
dent, in charge of sales of the Eastern 
division. . A. M. MARTINEZ, man- 
ager of the space buying and media de- 
partment of the Millsco Agency, New 
York, has returned from a four weeks’ 
trip to Mexico and Cuba, where he made 
a study of media and rates. . . . LEWIS 
J. GALBREATH has resigned as supervisor 
of publication advertising of Johns-Man- 
ville Corporation, New York, to join 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc., advertising 
agency there. PauL HOLMAN 
FAUST is now an executive with Mitchell- 
Faust-Dickson & Wieland, Chicago agency. 
He was formerly with the local display 
advertising division of the Chicago 
Tribune. LAURENCE A. WEAVER, 
Eastern advertising manager of Good 
Housekeeping for the last nine years, has 
been appointed business manager of Home 
& Field. Both are published by Inter- 
national Magazine Company, Inc., New 
York. . . . DONALD S. WILSON, for- 
merly with the Louis H. Frohman Agency, 
New York, has become an account execu- 
tive with Samuel C. Croot Company, Inc., 
there. . . . G. A. Burns has succeeded 
W. K. Evans as Northern regional man- 
ager of the Shell Petroleum Corporation, 
St. Louis, with headquarters in Chicago. 
, % The Blackman Company, New 
York agency, has just announced several 
appointments. Mary Loomis Cook, 
member of the copy staff for three years, 
is now radio copy editor in charge of the 
daytime programs for this agency's ac- 
counts. JOHN C. GrigG will be devoted 
to studying and creating radio programs 
and ELEANOR WILLIAMS will assist on 
radio continuities. MAURICE HENDERSON, 
until recently with the Robinson-Eschner 
Advertising Agency, Erie, Pennsylvania, 
has joined the copy department as spe- 
cialist on farm paper advertising. Sata 
JULIAN MocKForRD, magazine editor of the 
Johannesburg Star, one of the Argus 
Group of South African newspapers, is in 
the United States on leave. In New York, 
he is making his headquarters with S. S. 
Koppe Company, the American office of 
that group. WALTER K. PoRZER, 
formerly president of the Walter K. Porzer 
Associates, Inc., marketing counsel, is now 
aa executive with United Advertising 
Agency, New York. 


REACHING THE BUYER IS HALF THE SALE 


NO OPEN LOCATIONS 


Major Products 
Advertised on 
Criterion Boards 


Cleveland Plain Dealer 
Cloverbloom Butter 
Borden's Evaporated & 
Condensed Milk 
Alpine Milk 
Carnation Milk 
Coca-Cola 
Red Cross Plasters 
Johnson & Johnson 
Baby Powder 
Sapolio 
Camel Cigarettes 
Reckitt’s Blue 
Green River 
Snowdrift 
Schlitz Malt Syrup 
Ward's Bread and Cakes 
CN Disinfectant 
Wrigley's Gum 
Werko Washing Powder 
Tolley’s Cake 
Majestic Radio 
Old Master Coffee 
Mail Pouch Tobacco 
Dayton Tires 
Mohawk Tires 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
Diamond Crystal Salt 
Kinney Shoes 
H. J. Heinz Products 
Citrus Washing Powder 
and Soaps 
Old Witch Ammonia 
Victor Radio 


FOR SALE 


HE principle of Criterion (3-sheet) 
Service is coverage of markets 
by selected neighborhoods. 
Locations are leased after we find 
where they will do the most good. 


Why advertise pork in Kosher neigh- 
borhoods—or 60c coffee in 29c 
markets? Why not advertise a hair- 
straightener in colored sections only? 


No. 20 of a series, inviting attention 
to twenty unique features of Criterion 
National Neighborhood Posting. Criterion 
Service, Graybar Building, New York City. 


CRITERION SERVICE 


The Original and Only Uniform National 
Service of 3-sheet Neighborhood Posting 


CRITERION SERVICE, GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 
Please send me the portfolio advertised in Sales Management. 

Company Name 
Address..... 
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Table VI—Average Amounts per Family Spent for Household Items. 


Operation, 
Repairs to Domestic Property Miscel- 
Community buildings Fuel Light Rent Music Telephone help Taxes Insurance laneous 
re ee are $215 $80 $25 $47 $22 $ 9 $15 $29 $ 6 $72 
Dhak ee Kee ee 64 120 28 58 2 14 25 85 10 164 
PD sive yee se cews cee 196 108 34 50 25 15 29 61 16 104 
Pe ee een zi 129 42 138 50 14 34 56 7 137 
eee OTe Cree 61 136 38 66 7 13 15 53 8 116 
Pe ree ee 24 109 25 87 11 12 4 58 8 5§ 
Fiennes big 4 ek ae 222 134 33 56 1 15 $2 85 11 111 
ERT ET ee Ce eT 167 119 36 87 54 15 3 88 10 90 
Bos Sear ew unk eared 124 129 30 108 6 19 15 61 9 81 
_ MELEE EL ETE ee 123 116 29 115 11 16 19 64 9 106 
eT eer ey 61 117 25 122 11 14 34 76 11 78 
aaa oie Bere $117 $31 $87 $20 $14 $21 $65 $10 $99 
Wiewe; Oe... 5. ous 31 107 24 43 20 10 3 81 17 38 
Retired farmers ....... 271 95 21 29 8 12 88 11 43 
Common labor ....... 28 67 14 47 2 4 es 24 a 31 
Semi-skilled .......... 19 87 22 111 9 7 4 35 ) 92 
Skilled labor .......... 60 107 27 71 19 14 ¥ 54 8 105 
Clerical, managerial ... 200 137 37 126 22 19 28 73 12 97 
Lower business ....... 51 110 34 61 6 15 ) 72 11 86 
Lower profession ...... 30 125 27 102 11 15 38 23 4 90 
Upper business ........ 318 164 49 121 34 21 65 104 14 201 
Upper profession ...... 103 211 60 127 121 25 89 129 16 250 
Ee errr $118 $117 $31 $87 $20 $14 $21 $65 $10 $99 
- P 
What Does the Small Town Family’s a 
M B 5 - sian 86 83 
oney Buy? Survey Answers ee 288 
eee 81 92 
Continued from page 526 10 ...... 71 36 
( f pag ) Re #0545 70 42 
per cent of this miscellaneous budget. increase with the size of the com- ‘ 
With this should be considered $20 munity. The actual amounts spent for Per cent taking 
for reading, or 8 per cent. As was tobacco increases two or three times in Daily Local 
to be expected, the groups most inter- —_ progressing from laborers to the upper Status papers papers 
ested in institutional education were classes, but the proportions of the mis- Widows, spinsters.... 61 61 
ranked: (1) Upper groups; (2) farm- — cellaneous budget spent for this item Retired farmers .... 81 78 
ers; (3) laborers. declined. Common labor .... 44 54 
Gifts to family and friends, in addi- Toilet articles and barber services Semi-skilled labor .. 61 §2 
tion to charity, showed no noticeable cost an average of $22 a family, or Skilled labor sees 68 63 
changes with the size of the com- about 9 per cent of this budget. There Clerical, managerial . 92 82 
munity or with social status, except was no noticeable change in the | Lower business .... 79 84 
that the upper groups actually spent | amount spent in passing from the | Lower professional.. 88 76 
more in this way. However, rela- smaller to the larger communities, but Upper business noe 92 
tively, there was little change. The the proportions of the budget used for Upper professional.. 100 95 


average a family was $34 for the year, 
or about 15 per cent of the budget. 
Travel averaged $25 a family, or 10 
per cent. There was some increase in 
the amount spent in the larger com- 
munities, but little relative change. 
The lower classes spent about 10 per 
cent of their miscellaneous budget for 
this item compared with about 13 per 
cent in the upper groups. The least 
traveled groups were laborers and 
lower class of business men, while the 
upper professional classes traveled 
most. Tobacco expenditures averaged 
$22 a family, about 9 per cent of the 
miscellaneous budget. There was a 
slight tendency for tobacco expense to 


this purpose declined. 

Theatres and motion picture shows 
required about $12 a family. There 
was some tendency toward increase 
with the size of the community, and 
a rapid increase in the amounts spent 
a family with increase of status. 

The following tables give the pro- 
portion of families taking daily and 
local papers, by communities and by 
occupational groups: 

Per cent taking 
Community Daily papers Local papers 
0 


k sheen 54 8 

eer 100 96 
 sawyes 85 93 
tae 81 100 


On the average, every 100 families 
subscribed to 283 magazines (includ- 
ing those purchased at news stands), 
95 newspapers, 21 farm papers, 103: 
local papers, 8 foreign language 
papers, and 18 others. In addition, 
they purchased 156 books and_bor- 
rowed 3,086 from friends and libra- 
ries. This means about eight new 
books a year a family. Widows and’ 
spinsters purchased 111 magazines 4 
100 families, retired farmers, 169; 
common labor, 122; semi-skilled’ 


labor, 178; skilled labor, 273; clerical’ - 


or managerial, 337; lower business, 
250; lower professional, 484; upper: 
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business, 427 and upper professional, 
605. 

Tables IV, V and VI are analyses 
of housing and household expendi- 
tures. 

Conclusions to be drawn from this 
study will vary with the point of view 
of the reader. In them he may find 
factors which might radically change 
the present sales and distribution poli- 
cies of his firm. Some facts brought 
out have been generally recognized as 
being valid. Others run counter to 
accepted ideas. If this study is typical 
of the Northwest or the Middle West, 
as it should be (since Minnesota may 
be taken as a fairly representative 
state), Professor Zimmerman’s study 
is worth the careful observation of 
every business man interested in this 
section of the country. 


Jewelers Plan World 
Advertising Campaign 

Steps toward a world-wide advertising 
program for the jewelry business were 
taken at the International Jewelers’ 
Congress recently in London. 

Austria, Canada, Germany, France, 
Switzerland, Holland and Great 
Britain have already been organized 
for the program, which includes dis- 
semination of especially prepared 
posters, showcards and brochures and 
other printed matter, under the direc- 
tion of the International Jewelers’ 
Bureau with headquarters in Holland. 
A special film prepared by the bureau 
is being shown in Germany, Den- 
mark and Czecho-Slovakia. 

Various methods of collecting funds 
are being employed in the respective 
countries, In England the trade has 
worked on the basis of voluntary sub- 
scriptions, but the congress recom- 
mended the Swiss method of paying 
contributions according to the amount 
of business done, half being paid by 
the retailer, half by the manufacturer. 
On each invoice received from the 
manufacturer the retailer deducts, 
when paying, a quarter or a half per 
cent (according to the class of goods) 
and with this amount representing 
the manufacturer's share and a sum 
equaling it in amount and represent- 
ing the retailer’s share, he affixes a 
special stamp purchased from the cen- 
tral offices of the Swiss propaganda 
bureau. By this method the objection 
's Overcome that information might be 
divulged as to the business transac- 
tions of the contributors. 


Establishing a new world’s record, the 
General Motors Truck Corporation pro- 


duced and shipped 403 Yellow Coaches 
in May. 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 


DETROIT 


20664 


papers a day 
during 


MAY 


— 
— 


Cc THE i 


MURTER 


5386 gain over May 1929 


The areatest net 
Daid circulation 
inthe 27 year 


ALLIN CON 


history of ... 


reader interest, Equally important, 


Indianapolis Star (Sunday) maintains the 
greatest net paid circulation of any Hoosier 
newspaper. 


Star Leaque Newspapers Give 


The Indianapolis Star 


That last, final count, not one month, but 
every single month of 1930 has set Indian- 
apolis Star (Daily) net paid circulation 
soaring to new high peaks. Such consistent 
achievements conelusively prove deserved 
merit in public approval, confidence and 


More Circulation at Less Cost 


With exclusive morning publications in the 
responsive Indianapolis and Muncie trading 


—— 
r 
@ 


———————— 


The 


areas and an all-day Terre Haute paper, The 
Star League newspapers of Indiana have at- 


BOSTON meet Star League’s low group rate. 


ATLANTA 


Schedule your advertising messages to ef- 
fectively cover this great worthwhile triple 


market! 


TERRE HAUTE’S ONLY ALL-DAY PAPER 


THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 
THE MUNCIE STAR 
THE TERRE HAUTE STARPOST 


tained a circulation dominance which no 
possible evening combination in these three. 
cities can even attempt to compete with, or 
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TO COMMAND 


A Hand Picked Sales Force! 


~OMEWHERE in America 
there must be some respon- 
sible manufacturer who can 
use, now, a highly-trained, ex- 
perienced selling and_sales- 
supervising organization which 
covers the entire Middle West. 
With such a manufacturer, 
we want to establish contact. 
Our business is now so effi- 
ciently organized that it does 
not require all the time of our 
sales staff. This extra time is 
available to some manufacturer 
who can profit by the intensive 
coverage we give our territory. 
We are also in position to add 
to our present force to handle 
some new line. We operate 
in all the large industrial 
centers and contact practically 
every worth-while manufactur- 
ing concern located therein. 
The idea advanced above is, 
we believe, very unusual. Yet 
we are convinced that it can 
be developed to great success. 
Therefore, we will welcome 
inquiries from manufacturers 
of high standing, both as to 
product and business reputa- 
tion. 


Director of Sales 


430 Postal station Bldg. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Monthly Window Display Report 


This is the second analysis of window display activities in the 
larger cities throughout the United States, which is to be a 
monthly feature of Sales Management. Because many displays are 
for purely local products no attempt has been made to compile 
a complete list of all companies engaged in such promotion. The 
survey represents, rather, the identity of those leading advertisers 


most active in each field. 


This feature is the outgrowth of many inquiries coming to the 
editorial offices of this magazine which indicate a heightening 
interest in point of sale advertising. What is being shown in the 
windows points the way to what'consumers are buying. 

As some products sell through many types of outlet, classifications 
are by product rather than type of dealer. 

The table is compiled and copyrighted by Sales Management. 


General Electric Works Out Plan 
to Provide Funds for Unemployed 


An unemployment plan for General 
Electric workers, designed to make 
funds available for employes during 
times of need or unemployment, was 
announced this week by Gerard 
Swope, president. The money will 
be raised through equal contributions 
by the employes and the company. 
Many provisions were suggested by 
committees of workmen. 

At the same time Mr. Swope an- 
nounced a plan for the stabilization 
of employment by reducing to a mini- 
mum the cause and effect of unem- 
ployment. 

The unemployment plan may be 
adopted by any works, regardless of 
the others, and the company will par- 
ticipate upon an affirmative vote of 
60 per cent or more of the eligible 
employes of that works. Any em- 
ploye with continuous service with 
the company of one year or more is 
eligible. The participant agrees to 
pay into a trust fund, created by the 
plan, approximately 1 per cent of his 
actual weekly or monthly earnings for 
a period of three years, but only so 
long as his earnings are 50 per cent 
or more of his average full-time week- 
ly or monthly earnings. 

Under the plan for stabilizing employ- 
ment, regulations set down by Mr. 
Swope follow: 

When business is increasing: 

1. Increase the working force by 
adding employes as slowly as possible. 

2. Increase the number in especial- 
ly busy departments by transfers from 
other departments. 

3. Resort to overtime in particular 
departments and generally before in- 
creasing the working force. 

4. Postpone plant renewal and 


maintenance work as much as possible. 

When work begins to fall off: 

1. Cease hiring at once. 

2. Cut out all possible overtime and 
bring departments down to the nor- 
mal week. 

3. Transfer people from slack to 
busier departments. 

4. Stimulate the sales department to 
secure cooperation from customers and 
get business for future delivery. 

5. Build standard apparatus for 
stock up to . . months (varies) 
shipments, based on average of last 
three years’ sales, adjusted to ex- 
pectation of next two years. 

6. See that stocks at all factory and 
district warehouses are brought up to 
this maximum. 

7. Use men on maintenance and te- 
pair work, bringing the plant and 
equipment up to a high standard. 

8. Cut the normal week as general- 
ly and gradually as possible, by de- 
partments (down to 50 per cent of 
the normal week). 

9. Proceed with construction of in- 
creased plant facilities previously 
planned, using our own men as far 
as possible. 

10. Drop new employes with less 
than one year of service—single peo- 
ple with no dependents and who are 
most easily spared first—always with 
not less than one week’s notice. 

11. In accordance with our custom 
established for some time, employes 
should be told whether it is a tem- 
porary lay-off due to lack of work, or 
permanent lay-off, and in every in- 
stance of permanent lay-off, the usual 
compensation, if any, should be paid, 
depending upon character of work, 
age and length of service. 
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May Window Displays in Forty-four 


Cities 


Check marks (./) in city 
columns indicate the manu- 
facturers whose displays ap- 
peared in sufficient numbers 
and with sufficient dominance 
to register appreciably with 
consumers. The list is 
selective representing the 
most active accounts. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Charleston, W.Va. 
Chicago 


Birmingham 
Boston 


Indianapolis 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Columbus 
Houston 
Kansas City 
Little Rock 


Denver 


Baltimore 
Buffalo 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Des Moines 
Detroit 


Atlanta 
Oklahoma City 


Los Angeles 
Louisville 
Memphis 
New Orleans 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


Miami 
Minneapolis 


Nashville 


Newark 
New Haven 


Milwaukee 


DRUGS 
A. D. S. Milk of Magnesia . 


B GIREMCOY: decrccecccecs weteekers/ 

Bauer & Black Products ...|.. 
Bayer Aspirin .....ccccecee ne 
Boyer’s Cosmetics ........ wakaoke 
GINO GOMAOE oc ciccccweces . 
PCT Cree ee " 
CRIN, oak acaccsdcxcces ‘ 


Colgate Shaving Cream ... 


WEE ccisenles we wine ceceee Walochacheakectoakas 
Daggett & Ramsdell ....... cia albeopeops 
MMOL Sdudesieci vos succes ie walsebos 
Dew Deodorant ........... telxabesbeutesiee 
MME aa iicscaciiescceauee ele 4 


ee OPEC TLE 


BHEiidewencncekeccceseeeues voles 
Francene Toiletries ........ 


Richard Hudnut ........... 


Iodent Tooth Paste ........||--|-+|-- 
MME Cacceceteseceses cee Jee 


Kolynos Dental Cream . 


ME Cree neeKieraencnace’ cabackankestwubsebesles 
ON RECO. COT LOCI Le “—- cekes akes 
Max Factor Toilet Goods...|..|.-|-+|++|++|]--|-+ 
MMTEGEER. Gioticcsevecsuudens oe 


Oronite Products ........ Bscbscbes|eebocweabesperapss 


CCL Cee Te 


Phillips Milk of Magnesia. .||.-|..|.-|++|+-\/-+|-+ | re ae 
MIGUN OMNIS sds ccines cecouaees Jee|eeleelee|ecleclecteclecleclecleeleelee 

MME Cerca metic ec unas mae ae oe 
POO WEMRE isccerecuccas JeeJecleclee|eefecdes 
Revelation Tooth Paste ....||--|--|--|++|--|/--|-- 


CHU TIOPANEE, 6 isc c cesses Jeo] Vee] V]eefeclee 
Scholl’s Foot Remedies..... Bucbaabsstsehashectaspws 


Squibb’s Dental Cream ....| 


Squibb’s Shaving Cream ...||--| Vv 


Stanback Headache Powder | 


UBBUGRUIE 66 icccccocesees cefecleclecleolee 


TOBACCO 

Between-the-Acts .......... | 
ANGE. srerccanceloueesiieicnce nee 
CRESIGIRGIE | oc ceccscuensien 
CONGE CABG 6 voc ciccccecees 


Dutch Masters Cigars ...... waka ches bas 


Edgeworth Tobacco ...... 


El Producto Cigars ........ es cole 
WRUIRO Coxe Ceackeweccweuxes coleeleclee| Vile 
Garcia Grande Cigars ..... eolechachecfeche« 


Granger Rough Cut ....... 


UNE Shafare 0.5/6 sceh7c0550000's oe 


BOCES SIE 600s ccccacess 


Luxury Tobacco ..... 2.000% oe 
(| ae eras ee 


Mura 


MR eerie’ steve kien CaO UES celeclecleclee 

Red Dot Cigars .........0. eoleclee| Vo 

Rocky Ford Cigars ........ oe ° 

Webster Cigars ........... ° 
s 


CANDY, BEVERAGES 


Anheuser-Busch Ginger Ale||-.|. 
Cbedtot CMB. cs <6 ccs acs oe 


LOO eee 


rer oe. 


Mission Orange ........... 


Vernor’s Ginger Ale ...... soles 


GROCERIES 


Beechnut Coffee ........... eobedlsobecbs 
Carnation Milk ............ wale 


Jack Frost Sugar 
Kraft Cheese 
Morton Salt 


ee 
Coe eer eseeeeee 


Peer rere eeeeses 


Gem Blades and Razor .... 
Gillette 


ee 
eee eee eeeees 
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Portland, Ore. 
Providence 
Richmond 
St. Louis 

| Washington,D.C 


St. Paul 
Salt Lake City 


San Francisco 


Seattle 
Spokane 
Toledo 
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Will you 
Prove your 


Right to This 
Opportunity 


? 


The sales organization of a 
well-known Pennsylvania Man- 
ufacturer is being expanded to 
keep pace with a steady growth 
of business. The products are 
nationally advertised, widely 
and favorably known to both 
trade and consumer, and sold 
in large quantities for rapid 
consumption and turn-over. 


Divisional sales managerships 
have been created for the sev- 
eral major divisions of the line. 
One of these is open. Within 
a short time, it is expected that 
the best qualified Divisional 
Sales Manager will succeed the 
present General Sales Manager, 
who has other work awaiting 
him. 


Chief requirements are maturity 
of judgment, without too set- 
tled a maturity in actual years, 
together with some successful 
experience in the distribution 
of mass-market products through 
the wholesale and retail trades. 


For the right man, this is a life- 
time opportunity—an opportu- 
nity to start with a comfortable 
income in a proven business, to 
apply all his resourcefulness 
and energy to the solving of 
interesting sales problems, and 
to grow in responsibility and 
value with a growing business. 


Complete business record, rea- 
sons for wishing to change 
present employment, past earn- 
ings, personal particulars of 
age, family, etc., must be given 
in first letter. 


Address Box 242 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
420 Lexington Avenue 

New York, N. Y. 


The Electric Industry Outlines 
Its Market Opportunities 


(Continued from page 529) 


condition of temporarily closed fac- 
tories and unoccupied homes. It 
probably shows also a condition which 
we have known for several years back 
—that our percentage of increase in 
new customers gained must become 
smaller each year, because we are grad- 
ually catching up with the number of 
unwired buildings in the country. 

“We would make a grave error if 
we allowed our discussion of com- 
mercial matters to be limited to the 
mere making of money,’ A, W. Rob- 
ertson, chairman of the board of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company, told the convention. 

“It is significant that the few prod- 
ucts which have been manufactured 
for a generation or more by successful 
concerns,” he continued, ‘have been 
sold to the public upon a basis of 
profit to all parties concerned.” He 
emphasized, however, the importance 
of the consistent sales effort. 


Seasonal Sales Drives 


“During recent years it has become 
customary to make one drive after 
another for the sale of some particular 
kind of appliance,” he said. “I find 
that in January of this year we all 
sold heating pads and health appli- 
ances. Then in February we girded 
up our commercial loins and made a 
flank movement upon our public with 
wafe irons and toasters, and in 
March (not being satisfied with the 
previous month as it was a short one) 
we continued the drive for toasters 
and added percolators instead of 
waffle irons. In April (it being the 
month of house cleanings) we cen- 
tered our efforts on vacuum cleaners 
and clothes washers. And in May 
(wash dresses being then in style) we 
sold ironing machines and flatirons as 
our specialty. This month we are 
concentrating our major efforts upon 
refrigerators, fans and electrical gifts 
generally. 

‘And the results have been most 
gratifying to the electrical manufac- 
turers and public utilities and I trust 
to purchasers also. 

“This type of intensive selling is 
more or less one of action and it is 
surprising how much can be done by 
a persistent, direct, powerful drive of 
this kind. I assume this is what Mr. 
Ford meant when he said that we 
must force them (the goods) out on 
the market. But we are learning in 


recent years that it takes more than 
just action and a high-pressure sales. 
man to sell either electric current or 


appliances as broadly and effectively 


as our intelligence tells us they should 
be sold. Market studies and market 


analysis are becoming the order of the | 


day. For instance, I would like to 
see a study made of why people as 
a rule treat electric current as though 
it were an expensive product. Why 
does my wife and your wife, for in- 
stance, persist in calling the attention 
of the servants or children to the fact 
that they did not turn off the light 
when leaving a room when waste 100 
times more expensive can go on quite 
unnoticed? Why is everyone liberal 
with cigarettes, chewing gum and 
gasoline, and frugal about electric cur- 
rent? The discovery of the real rea- 
son back of this fundamental trait 
would then enable us to make a sell- 
ing drive against this rather foolish 
frugal tendency of the human race 
which would increase our sale of elec- 
tric current and appliances very ma- 
terially. I only cite this as one of 
many examples of possible results of 
study and analysis of conditions and 
circumstances surrounding our mar- 
kets. 


Value of Price Reductions 


“Price reductions are frequently 
justified by the increased business 
they stimulate,” Mr. Robertson con- 
tinued. “It is tremendously impor- 
tant, for instance, to be able to reduce 
the price of a domestic heater $5.00 
or $10.00 or to reduce the price of 
electric current so as to make the use 
of appliances economically possible, 
but we may neither of us reap the 
advantage of these savings if the cost 
of installing the stove (and by that 
I mean the wiring and connections 
and other necessary facilities) is made 
so high that the consumer will not 
buy the stove. 

“It astonished me, and it may 
astonish you, to learn that the cost of 
installing electric ranges in the United 
States varies from $25.00 to $75.00 
per range. Recently the cost of such 
installation in a certain city increased 
from $45.00 to $60.00. 

“I see difficulties for the industry 
in our cost of distribution. We must 
do everything possible to make it easy 
and less expensive for both appliances 
and current to flow from the source 
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of supply to factories and homes. Our 
most careful thought and attention 
must be given to this problem. It 
hardly seems justified to increase the 
cost of appliances 100 per cent from 
the factory door to the threshold of 
the home and yet this is the cost in 
some cases and it does not seem easy 
to reduce it.” 

The Public Service Electric & Gas 
Company of Newark, New Jersey, re- 
ceived a Charles A. Coffin Foundation 
award at the convention, chiefly for 
its system. of interconnection and 
other engineering improvements bene- 
fiting both the company and _ its 
customers. Generating stations of the 
company were able to produce 65,- 
000,000 additional kilowatt hours of 
energy in 1929, compared with 1928, 
at a decrease in cost of $565,000, and 
the benefit was passed on to the cus- 
tomers in lower electric rates. 


Clock Manufacturers 
Plan Display Contest 


The Clock Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Philadelphia, announced this 
week plans for its 1930 clock display 
contest among retailers. 

Awards this year will be divided into 
three classes—jewelers, department 
stores and other types of stores sell- 
ing clocks and watches (including 
hardware, cigar, drug and gift). 

At the annual meeting at Farmington, 
Connecticut, this week, the association 
elected Edward Ingraham of the E. 
Ingraham Company, Bristol, presi- 
dent; Walter Herschede, Herschede 
Hall Clock Company, Cincinnati, 
vice-president, and W. S. Hayes of 
Philadelphia, secretary-treasurer. 


General Electric Launches 
“Where-to-Buy-It” Service 


A Where-to-Buy-It service, by which 
all of its dealers may be grouped in 
their local classified telephone direc- 
tories by each of the General Electric 
products which they carry, has just 
been inaugurated by General Electric 
Company. 

The company emphasizes that dealers 
may have a tie-up with one or more 
of its products. 


Bohack Chain Expands 


H. C. Bohack Company, Brooklyn, operat- 
ing a chain of grocery and meat stores on 
Long Island, has added sixty-six units 
since the beginning of its fiscal year, Feb- 
fuary 1, Frank L. Parsloe, general man- 
ager, announced this week. His company 
Plans to acquire seventy-five more units in 
the present quarter and a like number in 


a following three months, Mr. Parsloe 
aid, 


Adjustment to 
market conditions 


Profits depend on that 


BUSH 


will gear your 


SERVICE 


selling to New York 


buying methods 


“PTAHIS New York market rates 

a branch office or a branch 
factory,’ says many a business 
executive, “but how can we 
profitably and quickly adjust our 
organization to these increases?”’ 


Bush Terminal helps hundreds 
of concerns to operate at a profit 
in the New York market—speed- 
ily and without lost motion. Bush 
Distribution Service receives and 
stores and delivers goods for the 
metropolitan territory, in spite of 
hand-to-mouth buying, at lowcost 
and with great efficiency and flex- 
ibility. And at Bush Terminal many 


manufacturers have established 
their own local factories or as- 
sembling plants with great savings 
on power, light, labor, insurance 
and transportation. 

Do you sell in New York — 
or do you plan to? 

Do you manufacture in the 
metropolitan area—or do you 
want to? 

Tell us your special problems, 
your sales and production methods 
and your present status in New 
York, and we will tell you exactly 
how Bush can help you cut costs 
and raise profits. 


BUSH TERMINAL COMPANY 


Metropolitan facilities for 


Distribution . . 


Warehousing . . 


Manufacturing 


Executive Offices: 100 Broad St., Dept. G, New York 


Piers, sidings, warehouses, truck depot, manufacturing lofts on New York Bay 
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consent business in this country is marking time. 

Bright spots are to be found and there are plenty 
of dark spots in evidence. But distinctive signs of definite 
change affecting the whole economic body are still below 
the horizon, Security markets reflect this state of affairs, 
the currents in them drifting listlessly and not too flatter- 
ingly as the days pass without clear assurance that the turn 
has come or is imminent. Partly this is due to 
the dull season, partly to the human tendency to see the 
ills we have rather than to contemplate their causes and 
the evidence that these causes are disappearing. Basically 
the country is better off than it was when the sun of 
prosperity was shining brightly. It was then that the 
gaudy structure was being undermined. While we look 
with misgivings at the ruins of columns toppled by forces 
loosed in the frenzy of success, let us not forget that the 
pains of healthy readjustment are generally proportioned 
to the adequacy of its remedial effect. The test will come 
in the fall when, with more to do, we learn whether we 
have learned our lesson. The position will be clearer when 
commodity prices reach a stable basis. Confusion and 
discouragement have been caused by their protracted de- 
cline in the face of confident assurances that the ebbing 
These assurances failed to take note 
of the historic background of price movements—the steady 
deflation which inevitably follows inflation caused by war. 


| : FFECTS STILL HIDING CAUSES: By common 


movement was over, 


> ss 
Joc» LEGISLATION AGAIN: Now that the 


Capper-Kelly resale price maintenance bill is before 

Congress for action, the old debate is on again in 
full force. Retailers, speaking through Channing E. 
Sweitzer, managing director of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, trot out the familiar arguments against 
the measure. By giving manufacturers the right to enter 
into price agreements with distributors, in the form of 
contracts enforceable at law, the bill puts retailers at their 
mercy, ignores the interest of the consumer in low prices 
and so threatens to raise the cost of living. For these rea- 
sons, Mr. Sweitzer tells us, the women’s clubs as well as 
farm, dairy and labor groups have joined the retailers in 
opposition. These statements, it is hardly neces- 


sary to say, pay no attention to the main purpose of the 
proposed legislation, namely, to stabilize trade on a fair 
basis. Competition among manufacturers is in no way les- 
sened. Unreasonable profits are just as certain as ever to 
lead to failure. 


The only safeguard provided for industry 


[550] 
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is such assurance as is afforded by civil action that good- 
will built up by hard effort and large investment will not 
be frittered away in price-cutting orgies which are of no 
lasting benefit to consumers, and are more likely to pro- 
duce the sort of demoralization from which every interest, 


private and public, is sure to suffer. Mr. Sweitzer 
does not touch either on the settled conviction that steady, 
good pay, whether in wages or business returns, makes for 
general prosperity by keeping buying and hiring power 
intact. He naturally looks at only one side of the shield. 
But both sides must be studied and probably will be before 
decisive action is taken. Snap legislation on a matter of 
so much consequence is neither desirable nor likely. 


= = 


Nee AND LARGER MARKETS: The popula- 
tion census figures thus far published afford basis 
for confident assurances by competent authorities 
that the movement toward the cities, gathering force in 
the last decade, has in that period added 5,000,000 to our 
urban at the expense of rural communities. The whole 
population gain of the country in the ten years is put at 
something like 15,350,000, bringing us up to 121,700,000 
or more. Assuming, to be conservative, that rural popula- 
tion is the same as it was in 1920—51,400,000—then 
urban population is now upwards of 70,000,000, or 57.6 
per cent of the total, compared with 51.4 per cent when 
the previous census was taken. The big cities, 
those with 100,000 people or over, have increased in num- 
ber from sixty-eight to at least eighty-nine, and it is 
likely that others will qualify for the big class when all 
the returns are in, since eight still to be heard from are 
known to have been knocking at the door. The smaller 
cities have not lagged. In the group between 50,000 and 
100,000 gains have been numerous and in many cases very 
large, and this is true also of cities or towns on a still 
lower population scale. Economic reasons are 
generally given for this persistent drift toward the cities. 
More interesting to merchandisers of goods is the economic 
significance to them of the new lineup of markets thereby 
created. Problems of distribution are simplified as popula- 
tion is concentrated. At the same time, however, theif 
solutions call for more and more careful study. The dif- 
ficulty is increased by the sheer number of good markets 
now available, but the rewards open to intelligent efforts 
to size them up and take full advantage of the opportuni- 
ties they offer should more than make up for the trouble 
and expense involved. 
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Photo by John Kabel 
—— have ever been employed in expressing 
the major messages. Harmony, order, proportion, 
color, contrast, spirit, law, beauty, may be the 
motifs; trees, flowers, rocks, mountains, and seas 

the media employed. 
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assistance because he realizes that his 
success depends on the success of his 
retailers. 

In contrast with the old system, in- 
stead of a battle between the con- 
sumer, the retailer and the wholesaler, 
each trying to beat the other out of 
something, the modern wholesaler co- 
operates with the retailer and the 
retailer is going to see how much he 
can do for the consumer—consistent, 
of course, with the minimum profit 
on which he can do business. That 
procedure makes for a business that 
will not only survive but that will 
grow. It is organized intelligence. 


Modern Methods 


Some wholesalers are already en- 
deavoring to install this newer 
method. Williston Munger, president 
of Burham, Munger, Root Dry Goods 
Company, Kansas City, for example, is 
trying to carry out such a plan, with 
rather perfunctory support. When 
the independent merchant adopts such 
methods with the modern wholesaler, 
he will have approached chain store 
buying opportunities. The man who 
does business in the new way, with 
the modern group, will find his busi- 
ness growing, while the merchant who 
continues in the old way will be slip- 
ping because he must charge his cus- 
tomers more. 

It is perfectly reasonable for various 
branches of business to give their con- 
fidence to one another and cooperate 
for the good of the consumer. In 
fact, it is unreasonable not to. 

The greatest advantage that the 
efficient chain has over the unsuccess- 
ful independent is its more economical 
use of capital. The chain has a better 
method of keeping its stocks replen- 
ished and of increasing turnover, 
tying up less capital in merchandise. 
The average retailer does not know 
what is selling well and what is not. 
He guesses, Even if he knows when 
a thing is not selling as it should, he 
still holds on to it, hoping to get all 
of his money out of it, instead of 
taking his markdown immediately and 
avoiding an accumulation of this slow- 
moving merchandise. Once the ac- 
cumulation starts, it grows and grows 
and grows. His turnover drops and 


his business generally deteriorates. 

Vast reservoirs of buying power are 
tied up in such slow-moving mer- 
chandise in this country. 


What Independent Merchants Can 
Learn from Chain Stores 


(Continued from page 528) 


To develop a more rapid turnover 
of merchandise—finding out the slow- 
moving merchandise and getting rid 
of it; finding out the best sellers and 
keeping them in stock — requires 
eternal vigilance on the part of the 
man responsible for the store. He 
must go constantly from counter to 
counter and from item to item, check- 
ing the sales and stock of each item, 
and govern himself accordingly. 

Another point I would emphasize 
is to make better use of space. Too 
many independent merchants use their 
space not for selling, but for storing. 
They have too much merchandise on 
shelves, too much back stock and un- 
derneath stock. They can take a tip 
from the chains by putting their stores 
as much as possible on a basis of self- 
service. This method not only utilizes 
all possible space for selling, but saves 
the saleswoman’s time. Instead of 
reaching under shelf after shelf or 
pulling out drawer after drawer to 
serve only one person, a saleswoman 
who has her merchandise so arranged 
that customers may serve themselves 
can serve six or eight persons in the 
same time. 


Not Bound by Tradition 


A further point of advantage the 
chain has over the small independent 
is that fixtures, equipment and tradi- 
tions do not date back into another 
generation. Chains have new stores, 
operated by young men. They have 
accepted the modern idea of bright- 
ness, light, color, cleanliness and 
orderliness to a greater degree than 
the average independent retailer. 

Another great point in favor of the 
chain stores is that they treat their 
personnel better than the average in- 
dependent retailer. I know, for I 
have been employed in department 
stores, and I can go back to them now 
and find some of the same fellows 
whom I worked alongside, old and 
white-haired now, just barely squeez- 
ing out a living because they were 
never given a chance to participate in 
the extra profits resulting from any- 
thing they might have done for the 
good of the business. There is noth- 


ing to stir initiative in that. 

In the W. T. Grant Company we 
decided very early that because of the 
nature of our absentee form of man- 
agement, we would put in a plan that 
would make it worthwhile for ouf 
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managers and others to do their level 
best. This was not because we chain 
stores were any more big-hearted than 
the average independent retailer, but 
because our methods of business 
forced that relationship. The result 
is that the tremendous pent-up energy 
and ability of ambitious men has been 
tapped and utilized. The same policy 
has not been used by all chains, but 
is open to all chains as it is to all 
retailers. 

The chain store system has the ad- 
vantage, also, of adopting modern 
methods and passing them on to all 


its stores. There is no one to force 
the independent to adopt new 
methods. New methods seem to 


naturally develop in companies such 
as ours and we point out their merits 
so clearly that any open-minded man- 
ager accepts them voluntarily. The 
adoption of obvious modern changes 
in business, however, is not the whole 
story. There must be some recog- 
nized method whereby these changes 
will be systematized and continued. 
The unsuccessful independent retailer 
has no boss to check him up and keep 
him systematic. 


Analyzing Losses 


If any independent retailer would 
really analyze an unprofitable depart- 
ment or group of departments on the 
basis of these simple principles, pro- 
viding he has that ability to sense 
people’s wants, he will find it com- 
paratively easy to learn where he is 
losing his profits. Oftentimes if the 
owner of a small store or wholesale 
house or factory would merely clear 
the cobwebs from his mind and use 
plenty of “elbow grease” in cleaning 
and arranging his shop, he would find 
the whole business outlook bright- 
ened, 

Business, of course, is competition, 
and, as in every other type of human 
competition, it is the fittest in busi- 
ness who not only survives but pros- 
pers. The progressive independent 
merchant and the efficient small 
manufacturer have survived every 
change in history. Probably they will 
always survive. The small independ- 
ent merchant seems to be particularly 
valuable where exclusiveness or spe- 
cial service is required. The chain 
stores, as we know them, are valuable 
in distributing lower priced merchan- 
dise which is susceptible to standard- 
ization and mass production. 

Both of them, together with the 
manufacturers and wholesalers, de- 
mand more and more sales manage- 
ment in the practical solution of the 
ptoblems which arise from filling the 
needs of the consumer. 
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Let Us Help You Maintain Spot Stocks 


Get this FREE Book! 


It tells how to increase 
sales and reduce costs. 
The facts it presents may 
revolutionize your 
methods of distribution. 


in Any or All of 126 Cities 


HE way to increase sales this year 
Ti to increase the number of spot 
stocks you maintain throughout the 
country—and thus develop territory 
you haven’t been able to work prop- 
erly before. 


“But,” you say, “it’s too expensive 
to open new branch houses. And I 
can’t spare the men from our home 
office to operate more branches.” 


If that is your situation, A. W. A. 
Public Merchandise Warehouses 
offer an economical solution to your 
difficulty: 


Send on your goods and your sales- 
men, and we wiil do everything for 
you that your own branch house 
could do in the physical distribution 
of your goods! And we'll do it for 
less than it would cost you to oper- 
ate a branch! 


Complete “Branch House’ Service 


We will receive your merchandise in 
carload or less-than-carload lots... 
store it for you at our member ware- 
houses in any of 126 cities through- 
out the United States, Canada, Cuba, 
Hawaii...and will then distribute 
your goods for you as you wish. 


We will receive orders from your 
head office, your salesmen or your 
customers ...assemble from stock, 
pack, mark and ship your goods on 
the day the order is received ... using 
your name as shipper to preserve your 
identity with your customers. If you 
wish, we will make “store door de- 


livery” in any or all of our 126 cities 
and their suburbs... and arrange for 
store door delivery in the smaller 
towns of our respective trade terri- 
tories. Your representatives may even 
use our warehouse offices for receiving 
mail and telephone calls, if you wish! 


We will report all shipments or 
deliveries of your merchandise on the 
day they are made; and follow it at 
the close of each month’s business 
with a stock report. If you furnish a 
list of your customers whose requisi- 
tions are to be honored direct, we can 
save days of time in filling orders. 


Important Freight Savings 


And wherever you are now shipping 
your goods in less-than-carload lots, 
we can help you arrange for carload 
shipments to a central market... then 
break up your carloads into smaller 
lots for reshipment a short distance 
to final destination. Your saving in 
freight will be large and you will 
speed up delivery by days or weeks. 


This is the sort of thing our member ware- 
houses are doing every day of the year for 
Beech-Nut, Bon Ami, Borden, Carnation Milk, 
Colgate, Comet Rice, Karo, Mazola, Argo, 
Linit, Flit, Vacuum Oil, Federal Match, Kotex, 
Hoover Sweeper, Lux, Rinso, Lifebuoy Soap, 
Mellin’s Food, Ivory Soap, Postum, Quaker 
Oats, Tanglefoot, Vick’s Vapo-Rub...and 
thousands of other products, made by manu- 
facturers large and small. These nationally- 

nown distributors have successfully used our 
services for yearsto distribute their products 
economically. Possibly the same plan of dis- 
tribution will help you! We invite you to 
investigate. 


Our booklet tells all about it. Send today 
for your free copy. 


To Advertising Agents: Your clients will welcome the marketing information 

contained in the A. W. A. booklet. On request we will send you a supply for 

ou to distribute to all your clients—or will mail booklets direct to their mar- 
ing executives whose names you send us. 


Public Merchandise Warehouse Division 


American Warehousemen’s Association 
1748 Adams-Franklin Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 


How the Gas Association 
Is Training Salesmen 
(Continued from page 534) 

first is used to record fuel cost data 
and presents a cost analysis of fuel 
as burned. The second chart records 
data on the costs other than fuel, 
analyzing them in detail and in terms 
of the prospect’s production. The 
third chart available is a record of 
the results of operating tests. This 
chart serves for practically any heat- 
ing process. The fourth chart is a 
summary of the cost data obtained in 
the plant survey, comparing unit pro- 
duction costs for present and proposed 
fuel, and bringing into relief results 
the prospect may expect with gas, 
This chart is so sales-slanted that it 
makes unnecessary a lengthy typewrit- 
ten report which often is not fully 
digested by the prospect. By having 
all the data on one sheet, the prospect 
can see the logical conclusions at a 
glance. 

The fifth chart summarizes the 
equipment recommended. Here again, 
the data is so served to the prospect 
that it expresses itself in terms of his 
needs. The highlights of the equip- 
ment, its costs, its capacity, its loca- 
tion, its operating and maintenance 
costs are packed significantly on one 
sheet of paper, quickly read. Pro- 
vision is made to accompany such a 
chart with diagrams showing where 
the new equipment is to be located 
and how it will save space or other- 
wise benefit the plant operation. 

With this series of charts the gas 
salesman must necessarily present his 
proposition completely. If he follows 
the categories on the charts he cannot 
forget essential information. Yet he 
supplies only enough data to the 
prospect to make the sale, and fore- 
stalls objections by meeting them 
squarely. 

This course was offered the first of 
the year to the salesmen of all the gas 
companies in the country. Already 
400 have enrolled. 


Skelly to Add Stations 


To fill in gaps in its marketing territory 
throughout the Middlewest, Skelly Oil 
Company, El Dorado, Kansas, is making 
plans to acquire or construct between 
400 and 500 bulk and service stations. 
The company plans also to extend its pipe 
line facilities in Oklahoma. 


R. S. Hall, formerly president of the 
Bourne Fuller Company, now a part of 
the Republic Steel Corporation, has be- 
come vice-president in charge of operations 
and sales of the Upson Nut division 0 
the corporation, which will be devoted to 
production and sale of nuts and bolts from 
the Cleveland and Muncie plants. 
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Where Sales Training Links 


Up with Compensation 
(Continued from page 523) 


very well is that used by the Wise- 
McClung Corporation, who place new 
salesmen under the supervision of a 
capable key or pivot man from whom 
they receive their initial instructions 
and every possible help in closing the 
initial sale. It naturally follows that 
new salesmen who make good are in 
line for promotion to key or pivot 
positions, and that their training by 
an experienced man helps them a 
great deal, especially when this train- 
ing is preceded by enough classroom 
instruction to give them the feel of 
the product, its presentation, and their 
job. 

As a means of familiarizing them- 
selves with the technique of training, 
it is recommended that sales execu- 
tives read Kenagy and Yoakum’s 
“Selection and Training of Salesmen”’ 
(McGraw-Hill), also ‘‘Sales Manage- 
ment Fundamentals’ (Harper & 
Brothers). These books present in a 
very practical way details of methods 
followed by leading organizations in 
handling training work. 

Sales executives are always looking 
for ways and means of improving the 
results they secure from their sales 
payment plan. We all know how im- 
portant careful selection is, but not 
many executives realize the gold mine 
of possibilities in a good, carefully 
organized, carefully conducted train- 
ing course—one that will give the 
new man, be he experienced or inex- 
perienced in selling, a foundation 
training that will enable him to pro- 
duce sales, make money for himself 
and his company, and insure the best 
possible representation for the com- 
pany in the territory. Good selection 
and training will inevitably increase 
the results secured from any sales pay- 
ment plan, whether straight commis- 
sion, drawing account-commission, 
salary-commission, or straight salary. 
The plan can do no better than the 
men who work under it. 


(This is the conclusion to a series of 
articles by Mr. Hay on compensation plans 
and related problems of handling salesmen 
in the specialty selling field. Mr. Hay’s 
next series will deal with the application 
of direct mail to the selling of specialty 
products—The Editors.) 


Because of lack of jurisdiction the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has dismissed its 
complaint charging the Portland Cement 
Association, Chicago, and its members with 
Practicing unfair methods of competition. 
It had been charged that this association, 
composed of about 100 manufacturers who 
make and sell about 95 per cent of the 
cement produced in this country, circulated 
Statements disparaging to the Vibrolithic 
method of road construction. 


DIGGING IN -- 
To Build Up / 


THIS is mecessary in setting the foundation of a building or a 
business. 

In Syracuse to-day right across the street from us and in the 
very heart of the business center, a structure is to be erected, and 
digging in for a sound foundation is now in progress. 

Your building of good will is the necessary foundation in the 
structure of a sound business. 

The Post-Standard suggests itself for this most important duty, 
for it has gained recognition among the business men and the 
active housewives alike. 


REAL ESTATE 
(1929 Linage) 
Post-Standard Second Paper Third Paper 


320,551 236,945 164,898 


Syracuse, N.Y. 
PAUL BLOCK, INC. 


Representatives 
New York Philadelphia 
Chicago Boston 
Detroit San Francisco 
DAILY 61,222 NET PAID SUNDAY 69,879 NET PAID 


Central New York’s Oldest Newspaper 


MARKET ANALYSIS 


By PERCIVAL WHITE 

52 charts, diagrams, sample letters and questionnaires are given to show 
how market research work has been done by others, and to give the reader 
a plan of campaign for a survey of his own. This book will be particu- 
larly valuable to any sales executive who feels that his sales volume has 
not reached full potentialities; it shows how and where to get the needed 
facts, how to analyze them, how to use them profitably. 340 pages. 

Price, postpaid, $4.00 


Remittance should accompany order 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Book Service 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE New York City 
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No Longer “Traditional” 
—But Still ‘“‘Sectional”’ 


“Lazy days” in the South are a thing of the 
past! Those who are acquainted with current 
conditions below the “Smith and Wesson Line” 
know it as an up-and-coming section. 


And yet—with all its activity—the South 
presents distinctly “sectional” problems for 
the manufacturer who would tap its enormous 
buying power. 


Because it is unique among markets—because 
Southern manufacturers and advertisers have 
strong “local” interests—Southern Advertis- 
ing and Publishing has an unusually strong 
background of reader interest. 


If you have a product or service to sell 
Southern executives in the merchandis- 
ing, advertising and publishing fields, 
you can reach them most directly and 
economically through advertising in 
this one publication. 


Mortgage Guarantee Building 
ATLANTA 


SOUTHERN ADVERTISING 
AND PUBLISHING 


GEORGIA 
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Charles F. Abbott, Executive Director, American Institute of 
Steel Construction, says of 


SALES MANAGEMENT FUNDAMENTALS 


By RICHARD C, Hay 


“In my opinion this is the most intelligent presentation of the various problems 
involved in sales management that I have ever read. I feel that this is a worth- 
while contribution to American Industry, and should be read by every sales 
executive.” 


You can get this book simply by writing to the 


Book Service Department 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


420 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 
Price $3.50 Remittance should accompany order 
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“Copy Cats” Again 
Target in Decision 
(Continued from page 536) 
any accompanying statement that the 
hats were not manufactured in Cali- 
fornia. The findings then add: “Said 
respondent, since its organization, has 
packed and now packs said individual 
boxes . . . in larger cartons con- 
taining the same insignia as heretofore 
described, and sealed with gummed 
strips of paper containing, among 
other things, the following phrase: 
‘styled and produced by Everitt & 
Graf, Inc., Milwaukee, Wisconsin.’ ” 

The commission also found that 
Everitt & Graf, Inc., published adver- 
tisements of various kinds to both the 
trade and the public which contained 
the phrase ‘California Sport Hat,” 
accompanied by such phrases as 
“Style, fit, make and finish—Amer- 
ica’s Greatest Hat Sensation—Happy 
Days and Sunny Skies” and others of 
similar import, with many references 
to “California Sport Hats’’ accom- 
panied by representations of various 
styles and types of hats and hat boxes. 
The findings also state that the dealers 
of the respondent advertise the hats 
in much the same way, prominently 
featuring the phrase ‘California Sport 
Hat” and always featuring pictorial 
representations of the individual hat 
boxes used, while they usually feature 
other descriptive phrases indicating 
that the hats are made in California. 


Found Misleading 


All of which the commission has 
held to constitute unfair competition. 
Early in 1928, the findings as to the 
facts state, the California manufac- 
turers began to get reports from their 
salesmen and customers that hats 
manufactured by the respondent were 
being confused in the trade with hats 
made in California and sold as ‘“‘Cali- 
fornia Sports Hats.” Then the com- 
mission determined that respondent's 
labeling, advertising and representa- 
tion of its sport hats, as described by 
the findings, have the capacity and 
tendency to mislead and deceive its 
customers and many of the consuming 
public into the belief that its hats 
were manufactured in California and 
to purchase its hats in that belief, 
“when in truth and in fact all of re- 
spondent’s said hats are manufactured 
in the State of Wisconsin.’’ And the 
commission decided that the unfair- 
ness and deception were more fat- 
reaching than the competition existing 
between the respondent and the Cali- 
fornia manufacturers, for paragraphs 
seven and eight of the findings as to 
the facts read as follows: 
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“Further, respondent’s said Jabel- 
ing, advertising and representing of 
its women’s sport hats as set out here- 
in, places in the hands of said retail 
dealers the instrument and means 
whereby said retail dealers may com- 
mit fraud upon a substantial portion 
of the consuming public by enabling 
said retail dealers to represent, offer 
for sale, and sell respondent’s said 
sport hats as hats manufactured in 
California. 

“There are among the competitors 
of the respondent, in addition to those 
described in paragraph two hereof, 
many who manufacture and _ sell 
women’s sport hats in the various 
cities and states of the United States 
and who rightfully and lawfully label, 
advertise and represent said hats to 
the retail dealers and consuming pub- 
lic, and who in no manner represent 
their said hats to be manufactured in 
the State of California. Respondent's 
acts and practices hereinbefore set 
out tend to divert business from and 
otherwise injure its said competitors, 
including particularly manufacturers 
of women’s sports hats located in the 
State of California.” 


Ordered to Cease and Desist 


Therefore, on May 19, 1930, the 
commission found the respondent to 
have violated the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act, and ordered ‘‘that the 
respondent, Everitt & Graf, Inc., its 
representatives, agents, servants, em- 
ployes and successors forthwith cease 
and desist from using directly or in- 
directly the word ‘California’ in trade- 
marks, labels or brands stamped on 
linings of women’s hats or containers 
in which said hats are sold, 
or advertising or representing, either 
directly, or indirectly by causing retail 
dealer customers to so advertise or 
represent either on display cards, 
counter cards, advertisements inserted 
in newspapers, trade and fashion 
magazines? or in any other manner, 
advertising, representing, or designat- 
ing its said hats as being manufac- 
tured in California unless and until 
said hats are actually manufactured in 
the State of California.” 


Automatic Door-Opener 
Introduced by G.-E. 

An automatic door-opener, by means 
of which a door, without conscious 
human effort, can be made to open 
swiftly and silently, and to close in 
the same manner has just been devel- 
oped by the General Electric Company. 
It will be shown for the first time 


at the Railway Supply Manufacturers’ 
Association meeting next week. 


Telephone: Eldorado 2044 


343,738 


big farm families 


ere=— 


— and one medium 
reaches 262,000 farm homes 


"THE FARMER, reaching 262,000 
farm homes every Friday, has 
more circulation than any other pub- 
lication of any kind, city or country, 
in the Northwest. 


These farm families live in the 
territory where merchants look to 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Duluth for 
wholesale distribution. 


Eighty-eight and seven-tenths 
per cent of these farm families live 
within five miles of towns having 2,500 
population or less. Merchants in 
these trading centers depend almost 
entirely upon farm trade. 


Does this fertile market know 
your product? You have a simple 
and profitable selling opportunity in 
the rural Northwest. 
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Saint Paul, Minn. — Telephone Cedar 4141 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Telephone Main 6700 
New York Office Chicago Office 
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Wallace C. Richardson, bn Fi Standard Farm Papers, 
INC. re |) INC. 
250 Park Avenue STANDAR) Daily News Building 
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Telephone: Central 3407 
Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 
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The Ambassador is the 
pied-d-terre of many of 
the most important per- 
sonalities in advertising, 
banking and industrial 


circles. 
Hotel 
Ambassador 


PARK AVENUE at 5ist STREET 
NEW YORK 


ATLANTIC CITY - 


LOS ANGELES - PALM BEACH 


nnouncement 
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July 5th 


WRITE more EASILY 


“4 LISTO 


PENCILS and LEADS 


A Million Users Know Thew Superiority 
Listo Pencli Corp., Dept. B, Alameda, Cal. 


Frosted Foods Open Permanent 


Nation- Wide Market for Perishables 


(Continued from page 521) 


know the quality is as good, and the 
‘service’ considerably better. Con- 
sidering also the fact that the Frosted 
berries and vegetables can be sold at 
any season, they are cheaper than the 
fresh. 

There are altogether about sixty 
cuts of beef. At the start of our ex- 


periment we were packing eighteen, 


cuts of prime corn-fed beef. This 
number has since been increased to 
twenty-five. We are now introducing 
twenty-three cuts of lighter beef, as 
well as ducklings and broilers—and 
the process will be extended to 
virtually all other types, not only of 
meats but of other perishable prod- 
ucts. 

We shall not specify grades on the 
meat packages, but shall prepare them 
in different colors, which housewives 
may easily recognize. 

In the Springfield test about 35 per 
cent of the volume was from vege- 
tables, fish and fruit, and 65 per cent 
meat. 


Expanding Slowly 


Because we are pioneering, and 
there are several ‘wrinkles’ still to 
be ironed out, the expansion of 
Frosted Foods into new markets must 
at first be slow. By the end of this 
year, however, we expect to be selling 
throughout New England, with na- 
tional distribution to follow as rapidly 
as possible. We shall soon announce 
our plans for expansion in New Eng- 
land. 

We are now developing the capacity 
of our meat-packing plant to care for 
this expansion. 

Although we can now take care of 
100 stores and will soon be able to 
serve 200, our operations, relatively, 
are still very small. There are 25,000 
outlets in the New England territory 
alone. To provide facilities for all 
the 400,000 grocery and delicatessen 
stores in the country will be a tre- 
mendous task. Negotiations are now 
under way with organizations in Eng- 
land and Germany to use the process 
there on a royalty basis. Similar ar- 
rangements in this country may be 
effected, to enable the process to be 
extended nationally. 

The process itself—aided by news- 
paper advertising, demonstrations and 
other promotion methods—has shown 
us how quickly and consistently the 


| people of a community of 125,000 


will respond. We believe it will 
prove quite as successful in the na- 
tional market of 125,000,000. 

Just as invention and mass produc- 
tion have put motion pictures in every 
hamlet, and radios in every home, and 
as quicker transportation has brought 
the world closer together, the Birdseye 
process, we believe, eventually will 
enable every family, wherever it may 
be, to enjoy to the full the products 
of the sea, the ranch and the farm. 


Sales Management Weekly 
Index to Motor Activity 


(Average of years 1924-28, inclusive, 
equals 100) 


Year 1930 Year 1929 
Feb. 15 ... 129 Feb. 16 ... 147 
Feb. 22 ... 128 Feb. 23 ... 153 
Mer. 1 .... 120 Mar. 2.... 19 
Mar. 6 .... 120 Mae. 9.... 14 


Mar. 15 ... 117 
Mar. 22... 116 
Mar. 29 ... 121 
ho. S .... 207 
Apr. 12... '119 
Apr. 19 ... 122 
mee: 26... 123 


Mar. 16 ... 1149 
Mar. 23 ... 153 
Mar. 30 ... 153 
Age. 6 1 
Apr. 13 ... 150 
Ape..20 ..< 157 
nt. 27 ... 1 


May 3 .... 120 May 4 .... 153 
May 10 ... 118 May 11 ... 150 
May 17 ... 120 May 18 ... 149 
May 24 ... 123 May 25 ... 1149 
May 31... 125 Jone l .... 14 
June 7 .... 126 June 8 .... 140 
june 14..... 211 Jame 15 ... 142 


The exact sources of data on which the 
SALES MANAGEMENT Weekly Index of 
Motor Activity is based cannot be com- 
pletely explained or disclosed for the rea- 
son that much of the information used is 
obtained in confidence. The computation 
itself is entrusted to one of the leading 
economists and statisticians of the automo- 
tive industry. 


The principal factor involved is that of 
factory consumption, the data being used 
along this line involving approximately 25 
per cent of the total production of the 
motor car industry. Inasmuch as produc- 
tion of automobiles is adjusted to retail 
sales at relatively short intervals of time, 
this index really portrays to some extent 
the trend of motor car retail sales as well 
as of motor car production. The volume 
of business transacted by the automotive 
industry, including its tremendous consump- 
tion of many and varied types of products 
as glass, steel, paint, cotton, copper, etc., 
gives this index of motor activity much sig- 
nificance from the standpoint of the busi- 
ness of the country at large. The fact 
that it can be obtained weekly also con- 
tributes to making it one of the most valu- 
able indices to general business conditions 
that have been thus far developed. 
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Fertile Markets that 
Lie Beyond the Doorstep 


(Continued from page 517) 
of dealers’ outside salesmen, and that 
it is having the effect intended is in- 
dicated by the fact that our distributor 
turnover is practically nothing. 

The same policy is applied in creat- 
ing our book, “Selling at Retail,” 
This is another “how” book, which 
attempts to answer every question per- 
tinent to the successful retailing of 
radio receivers, and in addition it con- 
tains complete standard sales talks for 
both inside and outside salesmen. I 
cannot discuss it in detail, for much 
of its information is confidential and 
applies only to our own merchandise 
and policy; but I am sure the prin- 
ciple that governs our work can be 
applied to almost any manufacturing 
business. 

(The conclusion to this article will 
appear next week.) 


Stromberg Will Develop 
Foreign Distribution 


Sales representation in England, 
France, Sweden and Belgium was es- 
tablished for the Stromberg Electric 
Company, time recording devices, by 
E. E. Spencer, president, during a two 
months’ tour from which he has just 
returned. In each country a company 
is being organized to handle distribu- 
tion, This marks the first effort of 
Stromberg actively to develop foreign 
markets. 

“France, Belgium and Sweden are in- 
dustrially prosperous at the present 
time and I believe our best immediate 
prospects lie there,’ Mr. Spencer said. 
“England’s unemployment is still a 
serious problem and industry is 
operating considerably below normal.” 


$1,000,000 Salmon Drive 
to Be Launched July 1 


The three-year $1,000,000 advertising 
program of the Northwest Salmon 
Packers’ Association, Seattle, will start 
about July 1, with metropolitan daily 
newspapers as the principal medium. 
Farm and trade papers will also be 
employed. 

The campaign, on behalf of all vari- 
eties and shades of salmon, is being 
worked out by the Seattle office of 
Erwin, Wasey & Company, which is 
also cooperating in merchandise serv- 
ice to be rendered packers and deal- 
ers, 

Detailed announcement of the organ- 
zation appeared in SALES MANAGE- 
MENT last month. 


INTERNATIONAL COR- 
PORATION ; MARABOU, Stockholm chocolate 
manufacturer, and Hess SHOES, Berlin, to 
Erwin, Wasey & Company, Ltd. The 
Stockholm and Berlin offices of the agency, 
respectively, are handling the latter ac- 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


counts. 


R. M. HAAN CANDY COMPANY, INC., 
chocolates and bon bons, New York, to 
Frank Presbrey Company there. 


HoLePpROOF HosiERY COMPANY, New 
York, to Paul Cornell Company there. 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, Louis- 
ville, to Chambers Agency there. Mag- 
azines, trade papers and direct mail. 


VITALIZER CORPORATION, New York City, 
to Cleveland & Shaw there. 


HANOVIA CHEMICAL & MANUFACTURING 
CoMPANY, Newark, Alpine Sun Lamps, to 
Richardson, Alley & Richards Company, 
New York City. 


WILLIAM R. WARNER & COMPANY, INC., 
New York City, Sloan’s Liniment, to 
Cowan & Dengler, there. | Newspapers, 
magazines, car cards, farm papers, foreign 
language newspapers, direct mail, dealer 
helps and window displays will be used. 


INTERWOVEN STOCKING COMPANY, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, to Garfield Ad- 
vertising Company, New York City. 


VicK CHEMICAL COMPANY, Greensboro, 
North Carolina, Vick’s VapoRub, to 
Thompson-Koch Company, Cincinnati. 


NATIONAL SALESMAN’S TRAINING ASSO- 
CIATION, Chicago, salesmanship training 
course, to Critchfield & Company there. 


GRANITE City STEEL COMPANY, Granite 
City, Illinois, to Gardner Advertising Com- 
pany, St. Louis. Farm and trade papers. 


S. L. ALLEN & COMPANY, INC., Philadel- 
phia, to F. Wallis Armstrong Company 
there. Newspapers, magazines trade and 
farm papers, etc. 


Moto-MowER COMPANY, Detroit, power 
lawn mowers, to Fecheimer, Frank & 
Spedden there. 


KITTINGER COMPANY, INC., Buffalo, to 
Moss-Chase Company there. 


MUuLTIPOST COMPANY, Rochester, to Addi- 
son Vars, Inc., Rochester office. General 
and business magazines. 


GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY, New York, 
shorthand and other educational books, to 
Rogers, Hinman & Thalen, Inc., there. 
Newspapers in large cities and magazines. 


New ENGLAND & WESTERN AIR TRANS- 
PORTATION COMPANY, 
service between Boston, Springfield, Hart- 
ford, New York, Bridgeport and Albany, 
to William B. Remington, Inc., Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 


They Said ‘“‘Darkey’’— 
And Lost Some 


Business ! 


The manufacturer of a nationally 
distributed drug product recently 
prepared an advertising booklet, 
for use in states where large 
groups of Negro consumers live. 
Yet it contained one word which 
seriously offended these cus- 
tomers .. . actually turned them 
to competing products. Negro 
physicians, furthermore, refused 
to use or prescribe the product. 


That word was “darkey,” a term 
often used with kindly enough 
intentions, but heartily disliked 
by Negroes. 


To avoid similar costly errors, consult 
the National Negro Business League. 
This organization was founded by Booker 
T. Washington to promote the business 
development of the race. Its available 
data on the Negro market are free to 
national advertisers. Its contacts are 
avatlable for specific market surveys. 


NATIONAL NEGRO 
BUSINESS LEAGUE 


Wisconsin 2784 
Room 704, Calvert Building 
145 W. 41 St., New York City 


ALES executive or high grade 
salesman whose experience 
with one firm extends over 

a period of 15 years, 10 of these 
as sales manager, desires to locate 
with a reliable manufacturer or 
jobber in or out of Chicago, 


A hard job is desirable and one 


that carries with it remuneration 
accordingly. 


My recommendations will be 
from the best people. 
My age is 43—height, 6 ft— 
weight, 200 lbs—Gentile. 
Address: BOX 241 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Crying Our Wares 


By Howarp W. DICKINSON 


This book was reviewed on page 392 of 
SALES MANAGEMENT for February 16, 1929. 
Should be valuable to all persons in sales 
work and promotion. Written by the former 
Vice President of the George Batten Com- 
pany, it tells the intimate details of many 
campaigns with which he was in close 
contact. 

Price, postpaid, $3.00 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
Book Service 


420 Lexington Ave. New York City 
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Four Times More Dealer 
Advertising 


(Continued from page 519) 
must be prepared at least a month in 
advance. 

At present our fifty-fifty advertising 
is about as follows: Forty-five per 
cent newspaper, 20 per cent outdoor 
posters, 20 per cent direct-mail, and 
15 per cent miscellaneous (window 
displays, electric signs, special sale ma- 
terial, novelties, etc.). 

We check and pay all bills without 
calling on dealers for any cash at all, 
This we are able to do by deducting 
their share of the advertising expense 
from certain credits which it is cus- 
tomary in the industry to allow dealers 
on volume. 

All accounts are checked quarterly 
and if a dealer’s purchases from us 
are out of line with his forecast on 
which the advertising agreement 1s 
based, his account is adjusted to con- 
form with his actual performance. 

Perfecting and introducing the 
plan has involved an immense amount 
of work and even operating it now 
involves a great deal of detail, but we 
have the satisfaction of knowing that 
it is pre-eminently successful, both 
from the dealers’ point of view and 
from our own. 


Why Dealers Like Plan 


The dealers like it because it en- 
ables them to employ the best adver- 
tising talent without extra expense, 
because it relieves them of nearly all 
the bothersome details of looking 
after their advertising, because it af- 
fords them a larger volume of local 
advertising than they have ever had 
before, because the factory is spending 
a considerable sum of money for ad- 
vertising in their territory and in their 
name (in addition to its national ad- 
vertising), because they do not have 
to pay for it directly, and because they 
realize now that it is producing re- 
sults. 

We like it because it has resulted 
in our dealers doing many times as 
much advertising as they ever did be- 
fore, because it insures that our dealer 
advertising will be good and not bad, 
because it pleases our dealers, because 
the cost to us is comparatively mod- 
erate, because it enables us to work 
in Closer cooperation with our dealers 
than formerly, and because we, too, 
know that it is producing results. 


New York Theatre Program Corporation 
announced this week a new format, with 
type page of five and one-half by eight 
inches, to be adopted September 1. The 
paper will be ivory tint, with cover print- 
ed in brown. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display. 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 


LINES WANTED 


CONTINENTAL BUYING AGENT WHO WILL 
handle manufacturers’ lines throughout Europe on 
commission basis. Well connected and could fur- 
nish first-class references. Address G. Delplace, 
109 Avenue Les Eglantiers, Antwerp, Belgium. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 
ment is invited. he undersigned provides a 
thoroughly organized service, of recognized standing 
and reputation, through which preliminaries are 
— confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements, your identity covered 


and present position protected. Established twenty 
ears. Send only name and address for details, 
. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FOR 
our clients. This distributor took on a new special- 
ty, retailing at $60. His first purchase $12. We 
submitted a sales program capable of national ex- 
pansion. Within four years his sales were nation- 
wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 years’ 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam- 
paigns. Submit sales problems for free diagnosis, 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. 
os C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, 
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Extra Copies 


If you want extra copies of this 
issue please order promptly, as 
our supply is frequently ex- 
hausted a week after date of issue. 
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COMMERCE 
PHOTO-PRINT CORP 


Tel LONgacre 8645 


42 Broadway 33West42%St- BOMaiden Lane |) 


PHOTOGRAPHS | 


SALES MANAGER 


We have a client—a manufacturer of 
electrical equipment for municipalities 
—who has an unusual opportunity for 
a capable sales manager. The man 
they select must have had considerable 
experience in handling a branch office 
and salesmen in the Eastern United 
States. Your reply must give full 
details of experience with references 
which will be held in strictest con- 
fidence. 


ADVERTISING COUNSELLORS, INC. 
Hyde Park-Kenwood National Bank Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


‘GIBBONS knows CANADA’ 


